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"The shepherd with his homespun lass 
As many merry hours doth pass, 
As courtiers with their costly girb 
Though richly deck'd in gold and pearls." 

Heywood. 
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PREFACE. 



These "Scenes of Rustic Life" in Warwickshire 
are intended to depict one phase of female 
temperament, and to illustrate the power which 
the glamour of the town has upon the mind of 
the homespun lass. They arc the result of a hint 
given to me by the kindly and generous Sir Walter 
Besant, who in a letter to me made use of the 
words, "You seem to have the Warwickshire 
dialect which is very useful. Many people like a 
dialect story. You aim at a poetical idyll. You 
have a great deal of power. I should like to see 
your powers devoted to the simple stories of the 
villages around you. You have a charming setting 
in Warwickshire.'* 

GEORGE MORLEY. 

Leamington^ October y 1898. 
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*'Thb web of our life is of a mingled yarn- 
good AND ILL together." 
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"She drbamed~of her own flirtation by the 
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THE AMBER LOCKS. 



I. 



" I CANNA get a blench on the bonnie laddie's 
eye now, hardly — hardly a blench. 'Tis the 
way with 'em all when a dand faggot like 
Loo comes brevettin' about under their noses. 
Bless her, though, bless her! I canna 'elp 
sayin* it She's a sweet bit of hussy, an' the 
daughter of my old schulemate, Ju. The 
recklin' o' the bunch, too, an' the prettiest as 
Ju ever had. I munna be too 'ard on the 
laddie, I s'pose. Mothers mun goo a one 
side when dand maids come tootin* about 
after they're sons. Eh I but my life's as 
holler as a deaf nut without that laddie's 
love. Hey, ho! So 'tis. Just as holler as 
a deaf nut from Cuddington Wood." 
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The speaker made lengthy pauses between 
the delivery of the sentences. She was 
obviously somewhat perturbed. The sound 
of the words alone conveyed the impression 
that the person who uttered them was 
experiencing a sharp and secret bitterness. 

Mrs. North, commonly called "Nan North" 
by the people of Lynton and Cuddington on 
account of her long residence and agreeable 
nature, was standing on the top step of the 
four that led to her own door, looking east- 
ward, towards the neighbouring village of 
Cuddington. 

Her cottage was the last one of a little 
cluster, or chain, of rural dwellings in the east 
end of Lynton. All the cottages were highly 
reminiscent of bygone generations. They told 
of the past — perhaps of the happy past. Of 
the days when Lynton was perfectly isolated 
from civilisation ; when Brookington itself was 
a mean village ; when the nearest point to the 
outer world was the anciently-walled town of 
Arwick. 

Four out of the five cottages bore the 
imprint of the modern hand. They were 
tiled with red tiles. This gave them a quaint 
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appearance, for the little bulging, doll's-house 
windows, about two feet square, still remained, 
and the four shale steps still led to the 
doors. 

Nan North^s cottage had the dignity of 
its age. Like Nan upon the doorstep, it 
declined to profess a juvenility which it did 
not feel. It was the one house of the chain 
which continued to wear the comfortable 
and homely thatch with which the builder 
had roofed it when it became a human 
habitation. 

Its east end came down with a long grotesque 
slope right to the top of the garden gate, on 
a line with the privet hedge. This gave the 
tenement an odd appearance. It looked like 
an uncommonly large thatched gable extend- 
ing from attic to floor. 

The '*dab and wattle" front, the bulging 
doll's-house windows, the ancient shale steps, 
and the overhanging thatch, under which the 
swallows built their mud cottages every year, 
all combined to lend a picturesque antiquity 
to Nan North's dwelling which made every 
visitor to Lynton pause and gaze upon it with 
admiration. The green houseleek upon the 
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thatched ridge, between the chimneys, gave the 
rural finish to the cot. 

"Hey, 'tis sweetheart afore mother, I 
observe," said Nan again, looking eastward 
still. " Well, well, well." 

The neat little woman picked up the corner 
of her white apron, and wiped something out 
of the corner of her eye. Then she looked 
upon her apron. There was a modern bow- 
windowed house immediately opposite, and 
she did not want any one there to think she 
was crying. So she feigned to be looking for 
a fly that might have flown in her eye. 

Then she went in, leaving the door ajar. 
It was the hay harvest season, the weather 
was glorious, and Nanny's low-roofed rooms 
were close and stuffy. 



II. 



Further up the lane, the little scene which 
made Nan North shed a tear was in progress. 
It was an every-day scene to every one but 
Nan. To her it was a tragedy, as it is to 
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every mother with a large and sensitive 
heart 

Upon a plot of green that bordered the 
pathway in front of four village huts stood 
the village pump. When the well was full 
of water, or had sufficient in it for the needs 
of the villagers, this was their source of 
supply. It was full, or had sufficient in it 
now for the needs of Lucy Fennimore, who 
was pumping the water for tea. 

She had one hand upon the handle, and 
with the other was holding the tea-kettle 
under the spout She was smiling at and 
talking to a young man in a farm wagon 
that stood just in front of her — a light wagon 
for hay-carrying. 

This young lass was known as " Loo " by 
all the people in Lynton ; the Cuddington 
girls called her " Lynton Loo " to distinguish 
her from the " Loos " of their own. 

She was, as Nan North said, " A sweet bit 
of hussy." 

There were at least two of the sterner sex 
in Lynton who added three words on to the 
end of that, and called her, " The sweetest bit 
of hussy in the world." One of them was 
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lau^^hing at her now from the inside of the 
farm wagon, cracking his whip in the air the 
while, and looking as though he would like to 
get out and hug her. 

" There ! now see what youVe done," said 
Loo, through a peal of merry laughter, as 
the water from the too-full kettle ran over 
and splashed her boots and petticoats, and 
trickled up her arm. "Through looking 
at your pretty phiz, I've wasted this 
precious water. And IVe wetted me petti- 
coat, too." 

"It'll dry, Loo. I'm worth a sprinkle, I 
hope, lassie ? " 

" Are you ? Well, don't think too much of 
yourself, Denny, boy," rejoined the girl archly, 
smiling. " Do you know what they're saying 
about me now ? " 

" Nay, lassie gel, I donna. Nought that's 
ill-convenient, surely ? " 

" 'Tis though," said Loo, feigning to pout, 
and looking up to him with a merry and 
roguish gleam in her eye. "They're saying 
I'm a gill-flirt, Denny, lad ! " 

"Sayin' you'm a gill-flirt, be 'em?" said 
Denny, in a tone of amused surprise. 
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" Yes, ever since I went to Brookington and 
come back to Lynton." 

" Let 'em say it. Loo, lass. It wunna hurt 
thee." 

•* But Tm not a gill-flirt, Denny. Fm not 
You know that, Denny." 

" I should think I did, lass. You'm nobody's 
gill-flirt but mine, be ye. Loo ? " 

The girl smiled now brighter than ever. 
She tossed her light tresses back from her 
forehead, and shot a killing glance of sweet- 
ness at the young waggoner. 

"Now, Den — ney. Den — ney," she cooed. 
" You're at it again. You're always at that 
Just as if you didn't know." 

"Well, 'tis so, inna it. Loo?" he pleaded, 
with something akin to earnestness. 

" 'Tis— 'tis — 'tis — 'tis not, you doubting 
laddie. I'm nobody's gill-flirt — least of all 
yours, Denny, boy. Be off* with you, you 
naughty fellow, or else I'll christen ye afresh. 
As if you didn't know I'm nobody's sweet- 
heart but yours." 

Loo edged away from the pump, and drew 
herself, kettle in hand, into the gateway lead- 
ing to her mother's cottage. She then poured 

B 
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a little water into her hand out of the spout 
of the kettle, and, with a pealing laugh, threw 
it over Denny. 

"Tammas Didymus," she cried, in a tone 
of mock solemnity, " I baptize thee in the 
name of— Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

" You sweet jade," said Denny, spluttering 
and shaking the sprinkles out of his eyes. 
" You pretty gillifer. Come down the Threfe 
Acres arter tea. Loo ? " 

" I don't know that I shall," warbled Loo 
from between the garden hedge. "YouVe 
nearly as bad as the rest of Lynton folk. 
Besides, Mr. Radford might not like it" 

" Oh ! Raddy wouldn't mind, Loo. Not a 
bit, lass. He rather likes you." 

" Does he now, Denny, boy ? " 

Loo reddened. 

Most girls with any pretensions to good 
looks, less more such beauty as Loo had^ 
would have done the same. It is pleasant 
to gentle women to be told that they are 
liked. And so the colour mounted up Loo's 
cheeks. It ran right into her temples, up 
among her flaxen hair, and made the prettiest 
of coloured contrasts there. 
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But Denny did not notice it Perhaps he 
had often seen her colour come and go like 
that To him, whatever it was to Loo, it 
implied nothing but the natural vanity of a 
girl whose face was her fortune more than 
any other girl's in Lynton. 

"Does he now, laddie, does he?" she 
provoked him. 

**Yea, he does. Loo. Now you'll come, 
lass ? It's teddin' we be to-night You can 
hev a rake, an' I can talk to thee as we goo 
on. 

" How nice," said Loo roguishly from the 
pathway between the white pinks. 

" Yea, real nice. It's comin' you'll be, inna 
it, Loo?" 

" Is it though ? " she said, with a teasing 
playfulness and a merry little laugh. 

"No shufflin'! Honour bright By the 
carp pond in the off comer ? " 

Loo nodded in that delightfully provoking 
manner which may imply either "yes" or 
"no." Denny took it for "yes." He knew 
her way. He flipped his whip in the air, 
and took a blossom off the plum tree as his 
wagon moved on. 
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" That's three plums less for you, Den." 

" You're the only plum I want, lass bird," 
he called out jovially over his shoulder. 
"Come, bird, come, by the Green Pond 
where the lords and ladies are." 

" I shan't come ; I'm going to Brooking- 
ton ; I'm a gill-flirt," she cried out after him, 
and ran laughing into the cottage. 

Den looked back and saw her peeping at 
him out of the window, over the tatted 
curtains. Her face was all smiles, and so 
was his. He could tell then that her 
Brookington would be the "Green Pond 
where the lords and ladies are" So he 
cracked his whip again, blew her a kiss 
through his fingers, and rumbled off down 
the lane 



III. 



His mother was at the door when his wagon 
reached her cottage. 

"Whey! Woa, Dolly," he said, pulling 
up. 
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"Hast done wi' the lassie at last then, 
boy ? " said Nan North. " I thought ye were 
for stoppin' till supper time, Den. Hey, 
them dand wenches hold the laddies wi' a 
silken thread, an' 'em canna get away from 
em. 

" Perhaps some on the lads donna want get 
away, mother," replied Den, laughing and 
throwing the reins over the horse's back 
preparatory to getting down. 

•'Seems so wi* thee. Den," answered Nan 
mournfully. 

"Ah, well, mother, Loo's a bright lass. 
You like her yerself. I've heard ye say so, 
an' I — well, I've raggled to be dead in love 
wi' her somehow or other." 

He got out of the wagon and followed his 
mother into the house. It was tea-time with 
them. Den always called for a cup when 
passing from the Top Closes for the Three 
Acre. 

**The roll man's been up from Brooking- 
ton," said Nan, lifting a plate of spreaded 
rolls from the fender, and placing them on 
the table before Denny. "They've got 
crispy now, belike. You've bin so long." 



/ 
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" Five minutes wi' Loo, mother, that's all," 
said Denny, over a saucer of tea. 

" Five minutes ? Ah ! " 

** Twere so, honour bright" 

"Your minutes be long ones, Denny, 
lad" 

" No — ordinary length, as Tm a sinner." 

" Well, dinna ye see me at door, waitin' for 
ye to come ? " 

"Nay, that I didna, mother. If I had I 
should hev flown to thee like a bird." 

" Like a bird as is thirsty, lad ? " 

" Hey, I was thirsty, too. It's hot, ye know, 
mother." 

Nan paused and went on with her tea. 
She could see how matters were. Den was 
thirsty. He would have flown to the house 
like a bird, not to see her, but for a cup of 
tea. And to talk with Loo, he would have 
stayed without his tea till supper time. 
How like a young man in love ! How like 
a son whose love for his mother has been 
weaned from him by a pretty face and a pair 
of blue eyes ! 

"We're teddin' to-night in Three Acre, 
mother. Shall come down ? " 
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" Nay, I think not, laddie," said Nan 
quietly. " Thy Sunday trousers be frayed 
out at bottom a bit, I see. I mun do they 
for thee." 

" Loo's comin* down." 

" Ah ! I daresay. * Birds of a feather flock 
together.* I donna think Til come, my dear 
laddie. I should only spoil the sport." 

Tea was now over. Nan was on the door- 
step. Denny was fiddling with the reins, 
straightening them out, and putting them 
over into the wagon. His mother was 
attentively watching him. She was wonder^ 
ing whether he was still her boy, or whether 
Loo had quite completed the conquest over 
him. Whether, as she much expected, it was 
sweetheart before mother. 

He came and stood on the lowest shale 
step when he had put the reins into the cart. 

"Dolly looks well, mother, donna she?" 
he said, flipping his whip. 

** Yes. You love your horses, laddie. You 
be like your poor feyther for that." 

" I do so. And Dolly's such a brick." 

" Yes, she is." 

She was looking down his rosy profile, 
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and thinking how healthy he looked, and 
how much like what his father was when 
he was young. Then she thought another 
thought not quite so pleasant to her. It 
was how good looking he was, and how 
likely to attract the eye of a robust girl like 
Loo. 

This thought made her heart swell. It 
grew almost too big for her breast It was 
with difficulty that she suppressed a sob 
that was rising into her throat She felt a 
terrible desolation in the thought She felt 
that she had lost her boy. 

Den moved off the shale step to his wagon, 
cracking his whip as he went His mother 
had been hoping for " a blench on the laddie's 
eye." In other words she had been expecting 
that he would notice her in his old boy's way. 
That he would show her a touch of affection, 
as was his wont ere he had become fascinated 
with Loo. 

She expected in vain. 

Den placed his foot on the wheel of the 
wagon, and leaped in, humming a snatch of 
a rural ballad. 
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" The wild rose inna sweeter, 
The violet inna neater 
Than pretty little Lucy at the door." 

When in the wagon, with reins in one hand 
and whip in the other, preparing to give the 
word to Dolly, he turned and looked up the 
lane. 

"That flame *ull burn thee, laddie," said 
Nan tentatively. 

" It hev now, mother, I doubt," rejoined 
Den, smiling and fronting the horse again, 

« An' I'm hearin' " 

Nan hesitated. She was afraid she was 
beginning to show too much feeling in the 
matter. She did not want Den to think 
tl^at She would bear her own burden. 

"I'm hearing," she went on, forcing a very 
unwilling smile to spread over her face, " I'm 
hearin* as Loo's a gill-flirt" 

"Ah! so her's bin tellin' me. But she's 
too good for that there, mother." 

He gave a smile to his mother, a whistle to 
his horse, and rumbled further on down the 
lane. 
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IV. 



The Three Acre Close was just in the rear of 
Nan North's ancient cottage. Through the 
small back windows of her kitchen she could 
see all over the Close Her back garden 
patch behind the house was raised fully five 
feet from the ground floor. It was supported 
by an old stone wall, and communicated with 
the ground by a series of shale steps like those 
in front of the tenement 

When Shepherd North was alive, Nan used 
to sit on that raised garden of an evening in 
a Windsor chair, watching him pen the sheep 
and bring up the cows. 

The farm buildings of Radford's Farm were 
also partly beneath her eyes. 

She saw Den take his horse and cart into 
the barn. She saw him bring out the un- 
harnessed horse and turn her loose in the 
orchard-like paddock. Then he disappeared. 
Sometime afterwards she saw him moving 
over the paddock with a wooden rake upon 
his shoulder, and the sheep-dog dancing in 
front of him, mad with delight 

He was off to the Three Acre, Through 
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the open door snatches of the song which 
was haunting him came floating through the 
trees to her ear : 

** The violet inna neater 

Than pretty little Lucy at the door." 

"I've lost him, for sure," sighed Nanny, 
dropping her comely grey head. 

Then she fetched his Sunday trousers from 
upstairs, and sat down by the window to 
mend them. She loved her lad. She took 
a pride in seeing him always look neat and 
tidy. . 

The Three Acre was a picture of delight. 
In ranks and rumples, lengthwise, all up the 
Close, lay the mown grass just as the mowing 
machine had left it Out of the rumples and 
hillocks peeped varied colours — the pink and 
white of the clover ; the yellow of the butter- 
cup and the dandelion ; the cream of the 
lady-smock ; the vermilion of the sorrel 
bloom ; the pied hues of the daisy ; the blue 
of the periwinkle; the white and amber of 
the moon daisy ; the blood red of the gad- 
ding poppy# 
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It was an unusually early season* The 
click of the hay cutter aroused Lynton folk 
to activity ere they had quite forgotten the 
merry mummery of the recent mothering. 

Den was at first the only occupant of the 
Close. 

Presently, however, Nan North espied the 
blue feather of a girl's hat nodding along the 
hedge top, for the hedge was low-cut The 
next moment she saw Loo scale the hurdles 
that divided the two meads, and rest tem- 
porarily upon the top rail Then she jumped 
into the Close, laughing gaily, and galloped 
over the ridges of mown grass to Denny. 

The moment afterwards they kissed each 
other. 

Nan heaved a deeper sigh now. She knew 
now that she had quite lost her boy. The 
charms of Loo, the rush of youth, the passion 
of love, the delight of flirtation, had quite 
conquered him. *Twas sweetheart before 
mother true enough. She knew it — oh! so 
well. 

That night the lone widow went to rest 
with a heart like lead. 

She dreamed — of her own flirtation by the 
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wayside It was the common lot She had 
loved as Denny loved now ; she had left her 
mother as Denny was leaving her now. 
'Twas always the way. Always a Loo, 
always a Den, always a flirtation to make 
ravages upon a mother's heart 
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THE BLUE FEATHER. 



I. 



In the south-east corner of the Three Acre 
was the pond, where the lords and ladies are. 
It was called "The Green Pond," because it 
was covered with a green mantle such as 
standing ponds invariably clothe themselves 
with. Here and there a broad green leaf, 
with a yellow or white bloom attached, floated 
on the green surface. 

Carp of good size, and flavour, and colour 
reposed beneath. In the hot evenings when 
farm work was over. Loo and Den had 
dangled their legs over the pond bank with 
ash "etherins" in their hands and a line 
depending, and brought many a fine silvery 
fellow to land for the morning's breakfast* 

C 
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Denny North was the sole occupant of the 
Close. He was a fitting figure to the scene. 
His shirt sleeves were rolled up, displaying a 
bonnie pair of well-developed red arms. His 
shirt hung loosely, in blouse shape, over a 
broad belt which supported his trousers. A 
large straw hat, used for field work in sunny 
weather, though shading his face, failed to 
obscure the redness of his cheeks, the blueness 
of his eye, the brightness of his hair. 

" She'll come— she'll sure to come," he said 
to himself, commencing with the ridge of 
grass nearest the hedge, and shaking out a 
heap over the uncovered portion of the 
ground-space. "Dear Loo! Mother thinks 
I'm too fond or she." 

He looked towards the pigmy windows of 
his own house. 

" Ah ! mother thinks Vm forgettin* she for 
Loo. As if I could do that there. Nay, 
mother, I'm lovin' thee as much as ever. An' 
ye deserve it too. Never such a good mother 
as my mother i* this world." 

The first ridge of grass was now shaken 
out or "tedded" from bottom to top, and 
Denny was working down the second ridge. 
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"Cuck-00, cuck-00, cuck-00," he heard a 
voice singing on the eastern side of the 
Three Acre hedge — a soft, low, sweet, musical 
voice. 

Den knew the signal. 

"Cuck-00, cuck-00, cuckoo," he heard a 
voice singing again on the same side of the 
hedge — a strong, rough, manly voice this 
time. 

This signal Den did not know, but the 
voice he knew. 

It efifectually silenced the fluty notes of 
the first signal-call before ever he had time to 
reply. He looked over the hedge. There he 
espied the blue feather of a girl's hat, nodding 
along the hedge top. He also saw the grey 
cap of a man's head remaining stationary in 
the mead up by the farm buildings. 

Den knew that it was the cap of Raddy — 
the farmer's son. 

The next moment he saw Loo scale the 
hurdles that divided the two meads, and 
resting temporarily upon the top rail, look 
smilingly towards the man who had replied 
to her signal. Then she jumped, laughing 
gaily, into the Close, and galloped over the 
ridges of mown grass to Den. 
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Ere she reached him her cheeks were as 
red as the fluted lining of her hat 

" Raddy's bin plagin' thee, Loo," said Den, 
angrily. 

" Yes, the cheeky thing," replied Loo with 
a pretty pout. " He's always doing it when I 
see him. Got a rake for me, Denny, boy ? " 

She took a pin out of her bodice — the 
place where girls and women mostly stick 
their pins — and bending down picked up the 
hem of her gown, short though it was, and 
pinned it up round her waist, making her 
look ten times prettier. 

" Tis the dress I had made at Brookington," 
Loo explained. " I don't want to get it 
messed." 

" He'll alius plague thee. Loo, if ye smiles 
at him like ye did when on top rail there," 
said Den with just a touch of rustic pique in 
his voice. 

"Well, you wouldn't have me cry at him, 
would you. Den, lad ? " 

" Nay — but ye might frown at him. Loo ! " 

" Frown ! and make wrinkles come in my 
face?" cried Loo, laughing merrily, "and 
make me look as old as Biddy Dunn on the 
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coom ridge? No, no, you wouldn*t like 
that, Den." 

" But I should kiss the wrinkles away, lass," 
cooed Den, smiling again. 

"Should you indeed? Perhaps them as 
made me frown and brought the wrinkles 
out would like to do that. Den. But kisses 
won't cure wrinkles, I think, else there 
wouldn't be so many ladies with 'em down 
at Brookington. 'T would be a nice cure I 
must say, but I don't believe it would 
answer." 

" Let me try it, Loo," said a merry, good- 
humoured voice near them," and before Loo 
could reply a strong arm was thrown round 
her waist and a sounding kiss planted upon 
her cheek ere she had time to resist 

It was young Raddy. 

Loo and Den had been so much taken up 
with themselves that they had not noticed 
the approach of Raddy. Yet he had walked 
straight to them in the wake of Loo. 

He was the exact opposite in colour to 
Denny North. His face was olive-tinted ; as 
dusky as if he had lived the greater number 
of his days in a tropical climate. In age and 
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build he was almost exactly the equal of 
Den ; the latter was indeed but a few days 
the senior; in size and strength he was a 
shade the superior of the two. 

"Raddy," as he was called, was a merry 
fellow — light-hearted, free and easy, prone to 
take liberties with women, and think it no 
harm. He had been much at Brookington, 
where the conduct of the youth of both sexes 
is lighter and more froward than is usually 
the case in villages when under the immediate 
eye of the vicar. 

Loo was apparently indignant with him 
for kissing her. She flung herself away from 
him, shook herself, and stamped her foot 
with vexation. 

" Mr. Radford," she cried, wiping her hand 
over the cheek he had kissed, " you shouldn't 
do that How dare you do it ? *' 

"I was trying to kiss away the wrinkles, 
you know," he rejoined, laughing. " Not that 
you have any, though, to kiss away." 

" Then ye did a very wrong thing. Master 
Raddy," said Den with a flashing eye and 
a darkening brow. "You know, everybody 
i' Lynton knows, as Loo's my maid, an' 
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neyther thee nor nobody else 'as the right to 
rumple her about, as if she were a doxy, or a 
faggot, or a " 

** A gill-flirt, as they're saying," interposed 
Raddy with a provoking smile. 

"Ah! or a gill-flirt as they're SB.yin\ an' 
as you're sayin'," continued Denny, growing 
more angry in proportion to the coolness of 
Raddy. " An' — an' — if ye was anybody else 
but who ye be, Vd knock ye over inter carp 
pond. I would that" 

"What — what — what?" said the young 
man addressed, flaming up. 

" Yea, I would too," replied Den doggedly 
and stolidly. 

"Now, Den — now both of you" — inter- 
posed Loo prettily but unwisely. " Don't go 
and fall out over that trifle. Perhaps Mr. 
Radford didn't mean any harm." 

" Let him behave hisself then like the 
gentleman as he thinks he is," said Den, still 
more angrily. " A trifle, is it ? 'Tis a sight 
too much for me. Loo. In fact I canna stan' 
it So— there ! " 

With clenched hand he made a sudden 
rush at Raddy, and dealt him a violent blow 
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on the chest, just beneath the chin. It was a 
swinging blow. It came with a dismal and 
deep thud, making the young man reel. He 
was standing a foot or two from the edge 
of the carp pond, and before he could recover 
himself from the effect of the blow, he toppled 
over. 

" Oh ! Denny ! " cried Loo. 

There was pain in her voice, and sorrow, 
and indignation. Young Raddy was a farmer's 
son. He was well-to-do : he was good- 
looking ; he had been gallant to hen It 
touches and pleases a girl's vanity to be 
taken notice of by a superior. Loo was 
evidently not displeased with Raddy. If 
she was vexed at all it was that Denny had 
witnessed the kissing, and was angry thereat 

•* Serves him right," said Den, his red face 
suddenly turning white. 

**So it does, Den, boy. Give us a hand 
up," cried a voice issuing from the carp pond, 
with the timbre of speaking into a cracked 
bell 

Den and Loo went to the hedge and looked 
over. 

There were several feet of sloping bank 
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down to the face of the water on that side, 
upon which grew clumps of hazel and furze. 
Raddy lay with his back under a furze bush, 
his face upward, scratched and bleeding. A 
thickish branch of hazel nut, interwoven with 
the furze, protruded over his fallen form- 
keeping him a tight prisoner in his uncom- 
fortable position. 

** You've escaped a ducking, I observe," 
said Den, going down the bank. 

" Yes ; no thanks to you, though, lad," 
came the reply from Raddy. 

"Tm very sorry, Mr. Radford, very sorry 
indeed," cried Loo, throwing a consolatory 
smile down to the upturned face of the young 
man. " Den's so hasty." 

" Well, he did rather take me unawares ; 
but it's all right now. Loo. Thanks, North. 
You knocked me down, and you've helped 
me up." 

Raddy was now upon the bank again. 

Where his face was not scratched or 
bleeding through contact with the prickly 
thorns of the furze, it looked very pale. His 
eyes also had an angry gleam within them. 
But he restrained himself admirably. He 
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was not so much a creature of impulse as 
Denny North. He had been schooled at 
Brookington ; Denny in the dame's school at 
Lynton. 

"I were a bit angry 'tis true," said Den. 
" I'm sorry you're hurt though." 
^ " Oh ! it's all right, North," replied Raddy 
with a smile. " It's quite natural you should 
be angry. I was perhaps too free with Loo, 
and I'm sorry for that *Twas only my fun, 
though, I assure you." 

" There," said Loo, turning to Den. " 'Twas 
only his fun. I thought that was all." 

" 'Tis the fun as leads to mischief anyway." 

That was the only reply Den deigned to 
make. He took up his rake and began tedding 
again. He was angry and confused. Loo, he 
thought, had treated Raddy's conduct far too 
lightly. She had as good as encouraged his 
behaviour, and he could not upbraid her for 
it — he loved her too well. 

"Are you going to help North with the 
tedding. Loo ? " said the young farmer, as Loo 
picked up her rake. 

"That's what I came for, Mr. Radford, if 
you've no objection," said Loo pertly. 
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"None in the world, my good girl," 
answered Raddy, with a strange smile. " You 
and North are not likely to fall out. Two's 
company, and — well, you know the rest." 

He strode among the rumples of grass, 
bringing a sound of the town into the pastoral 
quietness of the croft as he sang the refrain of 
the latest comic song. 

Raddy was town bred, though country born. 

His tastes were distinctly modem. He 
delighted to regard himself as being " up-to- 
date." He had but small sympathy with 
country life or country pleasures. He followed 
the occupation of agriculture because it had 
been the occupation of the Radford family for 
generations, and he was his father's son. 
Besides, the farm would come to him in due 
course. 

When he had reached the hedge over which 
Loo came, he turned and looked back. 

His face wore, an angry expression now. 
The wounds made upon his flesh by the 
sharp thorns into which he had fallen, smarted 
and caused him pain. He had smarter pains 
too, elsewhere — in his heart They made 
him more angry than those upon his face. 
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It is not pleasant for a superior to be put 
down by an inferior ; it is far worse when the 
bright eyes of beauty are looking on. 

" ril pay you for this, Den, boy," he said to 
himself, in a far from enviable tone of voice. 
" ril pay you for this. We'll be quits before 
long." 

Loo was looking towards him at that 
moment 

He forced the shadows to fly from his face, 
and lifting his cap to Loo as though she were 
a lady, he smiled and leapt over the stile. 



11. 



" Come in, Den, boy, an' you too, Loo ; the 
dag's fallin*. Not much good teddin' at this 
time o' night / should think. Oh ! lor, 
a-massy — what nonsense ! " 

Nan North had stepped down to the Three 
Acre Close. 

It was well-nigh ten o'clock. The dusk 
was creeping down over the land in ever- 
darkening radiance. The bats were beginning 
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their nightly carousal. The jack squealers 
(the swifts) were taking their last flight, and 
squealing their last squeal, preparatory to 
darting under the thatched eaves. The voice 
of the town boy could be heard shambling 
homeward singing snatches of " Molly and I 
and the Baby," and finishing up with "A 
Rickety, Rackety Crew." 

It was the hour when love is uppermost in 
the youthful mind. It was uppermost in the 
minds of Den and Loo. They were leaning 
on the handles- of their rakes now, looking at 
each other sheepishly. When Nan came 
down to call them, their arms were round 
each other, and they were kissing. That 
vexed Nan vastly. 

" What nonsense," she repeated again. 
" Wi' the dag (dew) coming 'tween thy lips 
too ! Foolish recklin's. Come i' the housen 
an* see what Den*s brought to along o' this." 

The light was too shadowy to see any of 
their faces. If it had been less dim a slight 
change would have been seen creeping over 
the faces of Den and Loo. Den in particular 
had misgivings. He had felt them ever since 
the exit of Raddy down the bank of the 
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green pond. Loo was more lively ; she had 
few misgivings. 

Nan led the way up the Close without a 
word or a look behind. 

The others followed her closely with the 
rakes in their outer hands. Seen from the 
rear the physical configuration of those two 
was as of two persons joined together by 
a man's arm. Coming shadows could not 
exorcise the spirit of love that was within 
them. <, 

They mounted the shale steps as quietly as 
people entering a church porch. A soft 
sound like the kiss of a bat caught Nan's ear 
as the two lovers passed through the doorway 
into the kitchen. 

Den was kissing Loo again. 

" Den, Den, that nonsense o' thine ! " 

" Oh ! mother ! " said Den in a deprecatory 
tone of voice. Loo only reddened and smiled. 
She was but a girl, and had no notion that 
kissing was very wicked. 

The table was spread for supper. In the 
domestic realm Nan's abilities showed to 
perfection. Everything was clean, sweet, and 
inviting. The glow of the candle-light was 
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scarcely so bright as the polfsh upon the 
brass candlestick. The tin teapot on the 
tray, the sad-irons on the chimney shelf, the 
steel-mounted fender — all these shone like 
burnished silver. The handles of the bureau 
looked like golden handles. 

" See, there. Den, boy," said Nan seriously, 
pointing to the tablecloth at the side of Den's 
plate. " Sit thee down. Loo, gel." 

Denny looked towards the spot indicated 
by his mother. A little pile of silver coins 
about as high as the rim of his plate, met his 
gaze. He went to the coins, picked them up 
gingerly, and let them drop back again one 
upon another. 

" What's this, mother ? " he said in a curious 
way, as if he knew quite well what it was. 

" Thy wages. Den, lad," replied Nan. 

" My wages ? " gasped Denny, looking 
strangely at Loo. 

"Yes," sighed Nan. "Young Raddy 
brought it. * Tell Denny,' he. said, * IVe 
brought him his screw, an' I sham't want him 
any more. IVe made other arrangements.* " 

"Other arrangement?" repeated Denny. 

He was terribly confused. He looked first 
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at his mother, then at Loo, and afterwards at 
the little pile of silver by his plate. He was 
like a man rising from a knock-down blow, or 
recovering from a drunken bout. Loo went 
up to him, and put her arm gently on his 
shoulder. 

** He can't n!iean that he has dismissed you, 
Den," she said sweetly. "You who have 
been on the farm ever since you were a boy. 
He can't mean that } " 

"I'm afeared that's what he do mean, 
lassie. Arter I knocked him into the pond* 
hole, he called me North. He alius calls me 
North when he's nasty." 

" Well, he shan't be nasty now, Den, boy. 
As he's turned you off through me I'll go and 
ask him to take you on again." And Loo 
kissed Den on the cheek." 

" You shanna, sweetheart," said Den deliber- 
ately. " I'd rather list first They be wantin' 
some recruits at Ribbonbridge. I'll goo an' 
list to-morror." 

"Oh! Den, Den," cried both women in a 
breath. 

"Now donna tek on so. Clodhoppin's 
played out, and I want to get off on the land. 
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Besides, Raddy an' me hanna raggled to hit 
it off well together lately ; an* not long agoo 
the wise woman foretold me to goo for a 
soldier an* mak' me fortun'." 

"An* lave thy bosses, boy — an' — an' — thy 
mother?" said Nan confusedly and pretending 
to wipe another fly out of her eye. 

Den did not reply for a moment 

He had spoken impulsively, suddenly^ 
without thought He looked at his mother, 
and it flashed rapidly upon him how acutely 
the dear soul was feeling this, to her, bitter 
business. She did not like his " goings on " 
with Loo. How much less would she like 
the idea of him leaving his home and going 
for a soldier ? 

Then he thought of Loo, and looked at 
her. That look was well-nigh settling the 
question. If he left Lynton, Loo would 
be left as free as the wind in dangerous 
proxlimity to the man whom he now almost 
hated, and his vigorous mind revolted at that 

"Well, perhaps I hanna better list — for 
a bit anyhow," he said after a pause, in a tone 
of voice, however, which still seemed to leave 
the matter in abeyance. 

D 
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** Not to make your fortune, Denny, boy ? *' 
gasped Loo in amazement. 

** ril think over it, lass," he replied 
thoughtfully. 

Nan heaved a deep sigh and sat down in 
her chair. Her large, loving heart was visibly 
perturbed. She wondered, as creatures of 
Nature and impulse always wonder, how it 
would end ; whether Den's love for her would 
prove too strong for him to leave her, or 
whether the thought of Loo and fortune 
would prove the victor. 

Then they began supper. Loo being asked 
to " stay an' hev a mouthful." 

She sat opposite to Den, and he supped as 
much off her fair face as from his plate. She 
was very winning ; he could not help loving 
her. But in those moments of surprise and 
confusion he felt that he had paid dearly 
for it 

The little silver pile was his payment It 
was the irony of his love. 
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"The lady was very beautiful—a pale-haired 
creature; one of those whose appearance 
suggests the saints of rubens rather than 
the harlots of rabelias." 
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I. 



The fag end of the south wall of Lynton 
village school, with its circular window-hole 
for an eye, looked over the pastoral landscape 
like a lover of Nature enjoying its beauty. 
A pathway of buff gravel ran in zig-zag 
fashion at its western side as far as the 
Croft fence. There it abruptly stopped, 
picturesque in its own ruggedness. 

That was the meeting-place of town and 
x:ountry, so to speak. A thick-limbed stile, 
hale and hearty as a Lynton -rustic, fenced off 
the buff pathway. 

Notes of sound, if not of melody, were 
floating through the southern window-hole. 
The village choir practised there two nights a 
week, and were practising now. 
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** He plants his footsteps in the sea. 
And rides upon the storm." 

These words came hovering to the ears of 
two people sitting upon the stile, with their 
backs to the school and their faces looking 
over the coomb-like pastures. 

The girl inclined her ear forward to catch 
the sound with greater distinctness. The 
outer tip of her white cotton sun-bonnet 
torched the naked chest of her companion. 
He had no coat on, and his shirt had come 
unbuttoned ; it was hay-harvest time and 
very hot The girl was also lightly clad 
in white. 

"That's Manty Warren, FU go bail," said 
the girl. "Just hear him now! His voice 
races over the others like the comet in thi 
Brookingtpn band." 

" Nay, Loo, lass," responded her stile- 
fellow, rather reproachfully. " It's like the 
throstle as sings i' your plum tree of a 
marnin'." 

There was just sufficient light to see Loo's 
face break into a pert smile, to see her red 
lips open with a round "O," and to behold 
a taking glance illuminate her eyes. A low 
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ripple of laughter followed her facial enhance- 
ments, shaking her dainty person, and causing 
her roguish head to fall upon her companion's 
shoulder with a merry and seductive liveliness 
perfectly enchahting to him. 

"Denny, Denny," she cooed, shooting 
dangerous smiles up into his face. "YouVe 
very rustic Why don't you say thrush, not 
throstle ? They never say throstle at Brook- 
ington. They taught me to say thrush while 
I was there." 

" Did 'em so ? " said Denny merrily, taking 
a kiss from her cheek as though he were the 
master of it, and could have one whenever he 
liked without asking. "Then 'em teached 
ye summat as were 'ardly wurth knowing. 
Thrush, as you calls it, sounds like rush, 
an* rushes donna sing, *cept when the wind 
'appens to play through 'em a bit A throstle 
sings in his throttle, ye know, an' so throstle 
mun be his right name I doubt" 

" They giggled at me down to the ground 
one day when / said throstle. They said 
that I must mean thistle. My! how my 
colour mounted up. They thought I didn't 
know a bird from a plant. But I didn't call 
a thrush a throstle again — not me." 
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Loo's rippling laugh again issued from her 
throat, like the throstle's melody of a morning 
in her own plum tree. It played round the 
edge of her bonnet for a moment with allur- 
ing sweetness, then she drew it back again 
into her own rosy throat, where it rolled a 
little longer and then expired. 

" They be mighty fine folk at Brookington 
by all accounts." 

" They are^ Denny, not they be" corrected 
Loo again, with another smile. " Listen ! 
That's a Brookington boy, I know." 

A boy's voice floated over the schoolhouse 
with, " A Rickety, Rackety Crew." 

" Shunna wonder if .'twere, lass. They be 
a rickety, rackety crew theer, that's trewth. 
Gels as well as lads, too," said Den, in a drily 
humorous way. 

'* Oh ! Denny ! " cried Loo, playfully placing 
her little hand over his mouth. 

" Yea, it's right, Loo — they be," replied her 
sweetheart doggedly. 

**They are^ you naughty boy," laughed 
Loo. 

"They ar^," corrected Den, with a most 
agreeable grace. 
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*♦ Rolling round the town, 
Knocking people down," 

came the voice of the Brookington boy again 
over the housetops, singing lustier than before, 
just at that moment, the notes swinging and 
rolling in the air. 

*^ He treasures up His bright designs. 
And works His sovereign will," 

hovered the seraphic words of the choir 
through the school window-hole at the same 
time, like a chorus coming down from the 
3ky, sung by an angelic choir. 

The effect of the two widely divergent 
strains converging to the ears of Den and 
Loo was really remarkable. 

The evening was far advanced. The sounds 
of human life were dying out over the land. 
There was no noise all through the glimmer- 
ing meads but that proceeding from the 
throats of the cows, the sheep, and those of 
the feathered tribe that become active as 
the day dies. Then — in the deep silence — 
burst out those two strangely opposed strains. 
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bringing Heaven and earth together in a 
breath. 

" Theer ! " said Den, after a pause, " God 
bless me. Inna it lovely?" 

" Which ? " replied Loo, with a little rippling 
laugh. 

And then, so full of spirits was she, that 
she took up the Brookington boy's cue, 
singing in Den's ear with undeniable sweet- 
ness and piquancy, 

" A rare old, fair old 
Rickety, rackety crew," 

jumping off the stile and dancing to the 
tune. 

The appearance of Loo during these few 
seconds was animated in the extreme. She 
developed a sort of earthy, wild, even demonian 
beauty, which was full of suggestions. Her 
very liveliness created sadness. It gave the 
idea that the girl was incapable of self» 
restraint, or would be ; that her sportive-r 
ness might become her master; that she 
would never be anything but a creature of 
impulse. 
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Denny smiled. He had seen her too ofteii 
like that to be surprised. Her very liveliness 
held him to her with the strength of a knotted 
cord. To the golden youth of Brookington» 
Loo, with her sprightly manners and fresh 
young beauty was already a delightful quarry< 
To the young rustic who sat beside her, she 
was quite irresistible, and had been since the 
god began to play his trick upon him. 

"You wunna goo to Brookington much 
while Tm away, will ye. Loo?" he said. 

" I wunna go at all, Den, if you donna wish 
it," Loo replied, mimicking his country jargon 
with a wonderful similitude, and with a sweet- 
ness entirely inoffensive. " I wunna, I wunna, 
I wunna ; now there, laddie ! " 

**AhI when I come back from soldierin', 
my gel. Til talk thee for a tot o' mother's 
cider — I will that You'll find me level with 
thee i' that line, darlin', see if thee dosna. 
An' when I come home, all 1' scarlet an' 
gold, till we be out asked f Lynton church, 
you'll be a sight prouder on me than when 
I'm smocked an' shepherdin' for crusty 
young Raddy as I knocked i' the Green 
Pond t'other night. You will, Loo," and 
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m 

he looked confident of his assertion being 
realised. 

" I'm proud of you, Denny, my true-hearted 
laddie, whether you're in shepherd's smock or 
scarlet and gold. I only wish you weren't 
going away," said Loo, in reply, with an 
emphasis so fervent that the sincerity of it 
could not be doubted. 

He kissed her on the cheek in the same 
manner as before. It was the reward for the 
pretty speech she had just uttered. And she 
kissed him back. She had known him so 
long. They had been playmates together. 
They had gone to the same school, sat in 
the same class, and had been lovers all the 
time. 

Denny was now leaving her for the first 
time in their lives — going away soldiering* 
He was therefore very anxious about her, 
in fact he could hardly go. 

" An* — an' — when I cum home on reserve. 
Loo, lass," he continued, pressing his arm 
around her tighter than before, and pulling 
her forward so that her soft cheek lay flat 
upon his rough one, " we'll — we'll be married 
fight off, eh ? " 
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** How long will it be, Denny ? " she mur- 
muredL seductively. 

" Aftet the ball was over," 

floated the sound of the Brookington boy's 
voice from farther down the lane. 

"Oh! about five year or thereabouts, if I 
have to go to Indie," said Den. 

" Five years ? Oh ! Den — ney, Den — ney, 
what a very, very long time," cooed Loo in 
his ear, with the tone of one who dreaded a 
separation. 

"Twill be gone like the pluckin' of a 
goose," he said encouragingly. "An* then 
rU take the Croft Farm, if It's for setting 
an* buy a few milkers, an* a spring cart to 
drive ye to Brookington, an* ** 

" My heart, Brookington ! How lovely ; 
me holding the reins and driving like a 
leddy ! Come up — woa — wey. , But couldn't 
we — couldn't we go and live at Brookington, 
Den— ny?" 

Loo uttered the last words with a ring of 
pleading despair. 

" God bless me, no,'* replied Denny. " Dear 
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little Lynton's the best place i* the world 
We canna leave place where we was kindlecL 
You'll like wot Tm tellin' you on, Loo ? " he 
added earnestly. 

Den was beginning to think that she was 
not over pleased with his picture of their 
future life. 

**Ye — es," she murmured slowly. "'Twill 
— be — nice — to — go — to — Brookington — in— 
a — spring— cart Very — nice — indeed — Den- 
ny—boy." 

And yet the tone of her words had quite a 
different interpretation to him, or seemed to 
have. 

" I hope ye will like it. Loo, darlin'," he 
said seriously,* his ardour somewhat damped 
by her tone and look of disappointment 

She noticed the earnest ring in his voice. 
In a moment she resumed her old liveliness. 
Loo was warmly fond of her old playmate. 
She hated to have done or said anything 
which she detected did not please him, for 
he was much to her then. 

"Like it?" she said, purring against his 
cheek. " I shall glory in it. You'll see me 
in my element Lynton Loo — Loo North 
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I mean — driving Denny North to Brooking- 
ton in dashing form. You taught me how 
to drive, you dear old boy, and I shall 
never forget how, if I live as long as the 
wise woman on the coombe ridge. Like 
it? Qf course I shall Never doubt it, 
laddie." 

" An* you'll alius like me, Loo ? " he faltered, 
in a low, half-afraid voice. 

" No, I shall alius love you. Love's better 
than liking," she warbled in reply. 

"An* you'll alius love me better nor any 
other man on earth ? Tell me trewth, lassie. 
Tm for soldierin*, ye know, an' might die afore 
I seed ye agen." 

" I shall always love you better than any 
other man on earth — dear Denny." 

He picked her face up by the chin, and 
kissed her long on the mouth. He was sure 
she loved him. He had never known Loo to 
break her word, and she would not now. He 
felt certain of it He would not starve his 
faith in her. He would feed it fat. 

With a light heart and a strong arm he 
lifted the dainty girl off the stile. It was 
growing late. The dim landscape had become 
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almost dark. The bats were beginning to 
skim and hiss through the air. The choir 
boys had long since left the schoolroom. 

As Den and Loo sidled homeward, arm-in- 
arm, that imp's voice still came up the road, 
singing with the light heart of a boy who 
knows no care, 

'* After the ball was over, 
After the break of day.** 



II. 



Denny North, trooper, had been away from 
home for three years. 

The change from the uneventful life of a 
Lynton shepherd to that of a soldier, with 
heavy drills and toilsome marches, had not> 
proved beneficial to his health. He was» 
shortly returning home for good — invalided 

From Ireland, where his troop was quar- 
tered, he wrote to his mother : 

** Youil se« me changed, mother, for the better, I 
hofMft, in tome things, for the worse in others. I've 
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seen what life is away from the land, and I'm return- 
ing to it with the conviction that there alone can I 
find the health, peace, and happiness that are neces- 
sary to make life worth living for me. I can't think 
how it is I don't hear from Loo. I've had no line 
from her for a month, and you said nothing of her in 
your last letter." 

Nan North was amazed at the letters of 
Denny. She was no " scholard " herself, and 
had to call in requisition the services of the 
schoolmistress to enable her to understand 
them. 

"God bless me," she said. "How lamed 
the boy has become i* this three year! ^ 
I couldna hev thought it possible. Miss 
Utter, for my lad to hev growed such a 
scholard. God bless me! The words as he 
trips out now be summat wonderful* They 
be so.*' 

It was the winter now, but there was no 
snow. 

Dark, chill, forbidding weather, when the 
inside of a house is better than the outside ; 
when wood fires in village ingles and cosy 
tap rooms teach mankind that comforts and 
discomforts are not very widely divided. 

E 
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« 

Only in the deepest greenwood, where lamps 
hiive not yet come, is winter seen at its worst 
-K>r best ' 

It was ver^ dark at Lynton. Civilisation 
had made but few inroads upon the calm^ 
glimmering life of that little village. One 
lamp, fixed at the corner of the eastern 
lane, as ipuch for the convenience of Bro6k- 
ington people as for Lynton dwellers, cast 
a streak of light a few steps or>ward. That 
was all. Beyond was darkness^ deep and 
silent 

The Parade at Brookington. at nine o'clock 
« on a mid-winter night was in no wise 
influenced by the weather. Qlooip and duU. 
ness scattered before the blazing lights. 
Solitude could not exist in the neighbour- 
hood* of the Town HalL The rolling cab, 
the surging people, the singing boy, and the 
playing street piatio^ effectually dissipated all 
silence* 

There were crowds of people under the 
stuccoed portico of the building. It was the 
night of the Mayor's Ball, and the people 
wcrt^ watching tlie guests arrive in their 
vanous oi^\^>^nce& 3ome even came on 
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foot, for the night was dry, and no sign of 
rain appeared overhead 

A soldier, gorgeous in scarlet and brass, 
with a diminutive cap jauntily perched upon 
the side of his head, and a huge cigar between 
his lips, halted for a few minutes on the edge 
of the carpet up which the guests walked to 
the -dancing hall. 

He was slightly taller than the ranks of 
pieople before him. He could see comfort- 
ably over their heads. 

"What a 'andsome fellarl" said a flashily- 
attired girl to her friend near her. 

"Oh! shouldn't I like," rejoined the other, 
with a saucy look into the soldier's face, and 
in a tone Of voice quite loud enough to reach 
his ears. " Shouldn't I — ^just." 

The Soldier looked down upon them from 
his proud height pityingly. He took his 
6igar from his rtiouth, blew a wreath of 
smoke into the air, and moved vp the 
Steps under the portico. 

The light was stronger there, but the people 
Were more respectable. They gaped and 
stared at him, but did not speak. The brass 
facings of his tunic, and his chin strap, shone 
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in the light like oraaments of polished gold 
He curled his moustache with the coolness 
peculiar to military men — proof to the stiare 
of a thousand eyes. 

<' Fighting for the Welsh Royal Fusiliers, 
Fusiliers, Fusiliers/' 

played the russet Savoyard in the street just 
over the way — at that moment loudly 
striking up. 

•'Fusiliers, FusiUers," 

echoed the girls with the brazen faces on the 
edge of the carpet below. 

A carriage then dashed up. A policeman 
in navy blue with silver buttons and stars on 
his helmet, opened the door, and let down 
the footsteps with a bang. 

The crowd of people under the portico 
craned their necks round the pillars to see the 
vision of beauty— clad in multitudinous folds 
of snowy silk and lace, and with white silk 
slippers and swansdown fan — that came 
trooping up the carpet 

A murmur of admiratioQ from the crowd 
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below, mingled with the mutterings of those 
above. 

The lady was very beautiful — a pale-haired 
creature ; one of those whose appearance 
suggests the saints of Raphael rather than 
the harlots of Rubens. She was also young. 
There was a fulness and lissomness about 
her person which seemed to indicate an 
existence in less enervating atmosphere than 
that to be breathed in society drawing-rooms. 

She was so flushed and confused that this 
might well have been thought, by the keen 
observer of society manners, to have been 
her first ball She stepped on her gown and 
well-nigh tripped up at her first movement. 
The gentleman behind — presumably her 
husband — ^saved her from falling. 

Under the portico the people were watching 
her with more than wonted interest The 
soldier looked the picture of amazement 
He plucked the cigar from his mouth, and 
stared at the approaching figur^ like one 
who had been bewitched. 

*' After the ball is over* 
After the br^ak of day, 
Many a heart is breaking,** 
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came the enlivening tune froni the Savoyard 
on the street. 

The tidier tnoved through the crowd to 
the front rank« He could no longer contain 
himself '* Permit me to pass, please/' he said, 
and the people made .way for him on each 
side. When the woman in white came up> 
his scarlet and brass figure was in the fore- 
front of all the onlookers. 

He stepped forward hurriedly as the lady 
reached the point where he was standing. 

"Loo," he cried, "Loo!" in the deepest 
accents of astonishment 

The lady looked at him hard and reeled, as 
if about to faint, but went on. 

" Stand out of the way, please. Stand out 
of the way," bawled the constable in attend- 
ance, in a loud and commanding voice. 

The. lady passed in, followed by a bearded 
gentleman in evening dress. 

But the soldier remained where he was. He 
seemed powerless to move. He looked after 
the woman like one suddenly bereft of reason. 
Every eye was upon him, hustling round to 
see what was the matter ; but he saw no one 
but the lady beyond, now ascending the flight 
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of steps to the ball-room, whom he watched 
till she quite disappeared 

" Loo ! " he almost screamed out again, 
"Loo!" 

The crowd began to laugh. A small boy 
sang out, " Ee dunno where he are," and then 
the crowd roared. The girl from below called 
up with vulgar tongue, 

"Don't stand fooling there, Charlie dear. 
Sham't I do as well as she ? Come and take 
me a walk." 

Everybody laughed then ; even the con- 
stable joined in* 

"Here, come, my man," he said, "you 
carn't stand here you know. You must 
move on." And he pushed him out of the 
way. 

" I've made a mistake, I think," explained 
the soldier, in deep and quivering tones. " I 
thought the lady was a friend of mine." 

Another carriage rattled up, and he made 
his retreat in the hum and bustle that it 
occasioned— followed by the jibes and jeers 
of a few bystanders. 

He fixed his cigar between his lip$ firmly, 
and made off up the Parade like one fleeing 
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from some dreadful vision. Past the brilliantly^- 
lighted shops he went, with a great stride and 
a clinking of spurs. Not a glance did he 
give to any living creature, or any inanimate 
thing in that gay thoroughfare. People 
turned round to look after him; he was so 
attractive in his suit, and so perplexing in 
visage. 

The Castleworth Road at the top of the 
Parade brought him darkness and solitude, 
but not comfort His heart was beating like 
a drum in a madman's hands ; his brain was 
on fire. 

He struck obliquely out of the Castleworth 
Road towards the lane leading to Lynton. 
Just by the Round Oak, under which he had 
many a time lain like a dropped acorn in his 
childhood, he stopped. He halted to breathe, 
he halted to think. He halted to try and 
calm himself. 

It was dark under that tree, but his brass 
buttons flashed like stars. 

He stoo<^ for a few minutes like a statue — 
without motion, without feeling, almost with- 
out breath. There are some shocks that take 
the animate part of being out of a man, and 
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leave him a man only in shape. Then he 
sat down on the knotted root of an elm in 
the hedgerow, with his head between his 
hands. 

Not a sound of living came from him 
then ; his anguish was too deep for motion. 
There he sat — a bunch of red and brass — 
apparently as dead as the leafless twigs. 

It was growing late. The deep-sounding 
bell of Brookington qlock tower gave forth 
the hour of ten with a vibration which seemed 
to reach the soldier's ear. All was so still. 
He could distinctly hear the small hum of the 
spider, darting to its prey along its silken 
thread He could hear the beetle walking 
over a dead leaf at his feet 

Then a horse's hoof smote the ground in ^ 

the far-off distance. It came nearer and 
nearer, beating the hard earth with a measured 
trot. Then it ceased as abruptly as it began, 
and all was silent again. 

Some dissatisfied ball-goer come home 
without a dance, thought the seedier from 
between his hands. 

Why he stayed there he could not tell. 
Perhaps it was from sheer exhaustion of 
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mind and body and a loss of soul. He knew 
there was a candle burning for him behind 
hid back. He knew there was a fond mother's 
heart there panting to clasp his to her own. 
Yet he stayed oh. 

A soft sQund, no better than the lifting of a 
leaf by the wind in the roadway, caught his 
ear. The next moment two gentle touches 
came upon his knees, and a voice at his feet 
called him by his name. 

"Denny!" 

His hands fell from his face. Before him, 
kneeling on the hard ground, with nothing 
upon her fair head, and only a cloak thrown 
round her, was the beautiful woman he had 
seen entering the ball-room at Brookington. 

" Loo, Loo, Loo I " he cried with great joy, 
and kissed her on the lips, eyes, and neck. 

" Not that, dear Den ; not that," she wailed, 
shuddering, as if a piercing wind had pene- 
trated to the marrow of her bones. "Not 
that— for— I — am — married ! " 

" Married 1 "he gasped, rising up like a red 
pillar slashed with gold. 

"Yes— I— I— I— L Oh, pity me, Den; 
pity me. I — I— am— am — " 
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She could say no more, for she slid from 
his knees, and fell prostrate, full length upon 
the ground, in a swoon, 

Denny needed to hear no more. He had 
heard and seen enough. 

That night, now more than three years 
ago, came back to him in a Sash. Every- 
thing came back ; her sportive ways, her 
love of Brookington, her displeasure at his 

rusticity. And now — Oh! it was hard, 

it was base, it was crueK 

But — he was a man now. 

He picked her up gently, he brought her 
round, he took her some way back to her 
cab. Not a breath of suspicion must alight 
upon her through him." 

" Good-bye, Loo ! " 

" Good-bye — darling Den ! " 

Not a kiss from Den now, not a smile, not 
a pressure of the hand. Simply a cold 
"Good-bye!" Then he moved on through 
the dark to his mother's — a red pillar, blasted 
by the perfidy of a woman. 
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"A LITTLE TOO PROUD TO WEAR THE RUSSET GOWN OF 
HONESt/ kOMBLY RtJSTICXTY." 




THE RUSSET GOWN. 



A GAMEKEEPER^S LOVE STORY. 



L 



When Nancy, my bride^ of a day, had left 
me-^she was too pretty and too gadding for 
the russet gown — \t seemed to me as if all the 
sun had gone out of my life. The Keeper's 
Cottage was: in gloom. No pretty woman 
with a smiling face and a joyful voipe was 
seen standing under the gable; or flitting 
about from room to room; ; . 

All was sad, silent, and desolate. 
" On'thd night of my bridal day, after I had 
searched the woods through and: through in* 
the hope that I might find my missing girl — 
foi" then .J did not know all those heart- 
breaking facts with. which that letter, which 
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you will read later on, made me familiar — 
I sat alone under the gable right through the 
night — right through the dawn until I could 
see the gold of the summer sun shining like 
fire between the trees of the wood 

Oh ! what a night that was ! In the darkest 
hours, and it was never really pitch dark at 
all, although the cottage is thickly surrounded 
with trees, I seemed to see the figure of a 
woman dressed in white raiment, standing 
between me and the wood on the other side 
of the path. 

" Nancy,** I cried, " Nancy dear, is that you ? 
Oh ! you have come back, my pretty one. 
Come into the house out of the cold." 

But there was nothing there. I rose up 
from my seat and walked right to the place 
where I saw the figure — I seemed to walk 
clear through it ; but there was nothing, and 
nothing beyond, but the dim woods and 
sighing trees. 

Then the screech owl, which I had dis- 
turbed by the noise of my feet upon the 
gravel path, rent the air with the most fearful 
screams I have ever heard an owl utter. It 
horrified me, even me, who have made my 
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home in the woods, night and day, day and 
night,- ever since I was a boy. It sent me 
crashing back to my seat under the gable like 
one who was frightened out of his senses. 

It kept on with its horrible shrieks till t 
could no longer bear them ; they were driving 
me mad. I crept carefully to the door where 
I always put my gun, took it in my hands, 
walked quietly to the beech tree up which I 
knew the owl was perching, and fired. 

The bird was wounded. I knew I should 
kill it, for it was a white owl, and I could see 
it clearly as it hooted from the topmost bough ; 
and it fluttered away some little distance 
before it fell But oh ! the screams it uttered ! 
They were ten times more horrible than those 
it uttered at first They were the screams of 
a living spirit entering the land of death ; and 
I pray to God that I shall never hear such 
cries again. 

And from among the dying shrieks of the 
slaughtered owl, I could distinctly hear the 
voice of my father calling me. 

" Lenny, Lenny ; come home to your father, 
Lenny. Come quick. He won't keep you 
very long. He wants to see you, oh ! so very 
much. Come — Lenny — come." F 
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As the cries subsided into an indistinct 
murmur, I slunk back to my seat under the 
gable wishing to Heaven I had not sent that 
screech owl to his last account 

From this, only one of the many weird 
things which attend upon a long night's 
watching in the woods, you will be able, in a 
measure, to understand what my sufferings 
were. The morning, however, was worse than 
the night At night I was alone, everything 
was peaceful and quiet I had no one to 
speak to, and there was no one to ask me 
questions, which, had they any feelings, none 
would have asked at that time. 

In the morning the unquestioned night 
turned into the ever questioned day. Ah! 
you will never know how distasteful the 
questions of my " friends" were at that moment. 
My mind was in a fever of despair, yet I was 
forced to appear calm and to reply, like a 
talking machine, to all the questions that 
were asked. 

" Eh! Lenny, lad," said old Reuben Stanton, 
" hanna ye sin ought o' little Nanny then ? 
Weer i' the name o' fortin can the gel ha* 
got to?" 



k. 
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" Master Leonard " said Anthony Arrol, the 
smith, "this is a queer go, this is an* no 
mistake. When did the gel goo? Weer it 
.arter we'd 'ad tea under the beech theer ? " 

Then Mr. Sheldon, Nancy's father, came 
down and swelled up the cruel chorus. 

" Lenny, my boy," he said in that quiet way 
of his which never left him till the hour of his 
death, " I canna make this out, blessed if I 
can. It's so strange I donna know what to 
think. I donna say as you've done anything 
to her— but— but— " 

At that moment his lordship came riding 
up to the lodge, and in my heart I thanked 
Heaven for its intervention in preserving me 
from further questionings at the hands of my 
father-in-law and other friends. 

His lordship was always a pleasant, not to 
say merry, gentleman, and he was so that 
morning ; although, I knowing him so well as 
I did, could detect in his apparent merriment 
some token of uneasiness. He drove right up 
to the white step near the door, clapped his 
whip with a ringing sound on the roof of the 
gable, and said in that loud unthinking voice 
of his, as though he had not a secret from 
the whole world. 
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" Why, Lenny, my lad, you're not the only 
man who seems to have lost something. You 
have lost you're gel and I have lost my 
son." 

At this point my questioning friends, who 
were standing in a group in the background, 
ready to return to the charge as soon as his 
lordship had gone, began to whisper together, 
to exchange meaning glances, and more than 
once I detected them in the act of winking 
at one another in that awkward and peculiar 
way common to inhabitants of villages. 

" Yes," continued his lordship, who was too 
much taken up with the vigorous sounds of 
his own voice to observe the action of his 
dependents, " Marston '* (that was his butler) 
" tells me just now that Arthur has not been 
home all night. Now that's very unusual of 
Arthur. Since he came down from Oxford 
he has been most punctual in his movements, 
and as for staying away from the Abbey, 
without informing me of his intentions, why, 
Lenny, he would never have done such a 
thing. He seemed rather flushed with wine 
last night over this pretty wedding of yours, 
and may — although God forbid that anything 
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of that nature has happened to him — have 
fallen into one of the pools on his road 
home." 

" Here, my men," he said, to the group of 
men at the back of him, who were in manifest 
delight with their own opinion of the disap- 
pearances, " go and search round the woods, 
will you, and see if you can find anything of 
Master Arthur. To me it seems extraordinary 
that he should have stayed away from home 
all night" 

The men went slouching off to do his 
bidding, but some of them still kept winking 
at each other, and when they were some 
distance in the woods, I could hear them 
laughing. Oh ! how those coarse noises went 
to my heart, as once more standing upon my 
own doorstep, I could not help a feeling of 
strange uneasiness from entering my mind 
with regard to the two mysterious disappear- 
ances. 

Then, however, I had no suspicion of the 
waywardness of my dear Nancy. I would 
have torn my heart out from its resting place, 
ere it should have harboured a thought preju- 
dicial to the virtue of my darling bride. 
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Her departure at such an unusual time was 
an inexplicable enigma to me, but I never, 
for a moment associated it with the going 
away of Master Arthur. 

With the rest, therefore, I went in search of 
the two lost ones. 



II. 



Then — then — I received this letter from 
London — from Nancy. 

" Dear Leonard, — Can you bear me to 
call you that name now ? Now that a sense of 
what I have done floods itself upon my brain 
in all its hideousness, and at its true value ; I 
could tear my false tongue out by the roots for 
very shame and rage at ever having called 
you * dear Leonard.* 

" I am repentant now ; a girl who could do 
what I have done is a craven already ! I hate 
myself for being such a coward, for people 
who do evil deeds should have the daring to 
do them well, and never falter ; but as I sit 
here, alone now, only just stepped out from 
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that bridal veil which I have so dishonoured, 
the picture of what I have wrought at the 
Keeper's Cottage, rises up before me and 
makes me the craven that I am. 

" Oh ! Lenny, Lenny ; to think that your 
little Nancy, who was always a little too 
proud to wear the russet gown of honest, 
homely rusticity, should have come to this ! 
It makes me cry to think of it 

" I wish I could feel that there is not so 
much blame attached to me as there is to 
him. But I cannot I should be more base 
than I already hold myself if I were to paste 
all the little excuses together which I could 
find for my conduct, and form a screen of 
them behind which I could shelter. 

" Shall I endeavour to palliate my crime by 
saying that I was only a weak girl and did 
not know my own mind when I promised to 
become your wife } Shall I say there is some 
excuse for a girl who is tempted by a devil in 
the disguise of the handsomest and wealthiest 
man in the county, if she does stray from 
the path of rectitude? Shall I urge, with 
faltering accents and tear-stained cheeks — the 
cheeks that you so often kissed, the cheeks 
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that were not worthy to be kissed by such 
honest lips as yours — as a plea for the miti- 
gation of your anger, that I, your little 
sweetheart, your cornflower, as you called me, 
am verj'' miserable ; that I, your very own 
Nancy, for whom you left your dear old 
father, who was worth more than a thousand 
of such girls as I, is breaking her heart bit by 
bit for the deed of folly she has committed ? 

" No, I will not, in fact I dare not, advance 
one excuse in mitigation of my offence and 
your just anger. 

" But I must be candid with you . I must 
tell you how cruelly I have deceived you all 
along — and myself. I will lay bare, with a 
knife as it were, all the crimes with which I 
have been guilty; aye, even in those dear 
delightful days when you, Lenny, were in love, 
and I, wretched girl that I was and am, was 
leading you on to a hopeless passion, at the 
end of which there was no goal but despair. 

"It will do me good to tell you this ; yes, I 
who have been acting a lie for so long, will 
now speak the truth ; and when I have done 
so, may God in His mercy temper your anger 
with pity. 
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" Dear Lenny, I never did love you, with the 
love that ought to exist in a girl's mind 
towards him who is to be her husband. I did 
love you though, and my heart bleeds for you 
now when I think of my baseness to you ; 
but the love that I felt for you was the love 
of a sister for a brother. I have sometimes 
thought, base as my conduct must appear to 
you, as it does to myself, that that love was a 
thousand times more pure than that other 
love ever could have been. 

" When there is real love between a sister 
and a brother, it seems to be a beautiful 
influence, touched with a feeling more in 
union with Heavenly things than with those 
of the earth. Perhaps you will never be able 
to understand, in the light of my present 
behaviour, that I loved you with a love like 
that. Yet I did, and He who will have to 
judge me, knows that I did. 

" We had been so much together. When we 
were quite small children, did we not meander 
hand in hand over the meadows, plucking the 
lady smocks for my hair, and making daisy 
chains for our mothers to admire? You called 
me * Nancy,' and I called you * Lenny,* and our 
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mothers said there never was * such a pretty 
pair of pif^eons ' as we were — you with your 
light hair and blue eyes, and me with my 
brown eyes and dark hair. 

"Don't you remember how we played at 
being man and wife, and how we quarrelled 
with each other when we could not do just 
as we pleased? How terribly earnest the 
things we play at in childhood sometimes turn 
out when we are grown up ! 

" But I did love you, I say, for all that we 
used to play at love and play at quarrelling, 
and when on that evening near the Kite's 
Nest you asked me to be your own real little 
wife — then it was that I knew how much I 
really did love you. Your words, dear Lenny, 
made me shudder. For the moment they 
turned my heart into a cold mass of ice. 
You will remember that I could not reply for 
a few minutes, and that I almost fainted. 

"Now you will understand the influence 
which operated upon me in such a manner as 
to cause you surprise. 

" Never in the whole of my short life had I 
ever dreamed of being your wife. You and 
I seemed to be members of one family, bound 
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to each other by ties stronger than marriage 
ties can ever be ; and your words, honest, 
heart-spoken words as they were, seemed to 
cut those ties asunder at one swift stroke, and 
to leave me standing alone upon the inner 
rim of a volcano. Then I knew where I had 
been wrong ; then, too late, I saw the misery 
which I could not avoid. I saw by your 
looks that it would break you heart if I 
refused you — so I did a wicked thing, and 
consented to become your wife. 

" And all the time I loved another, with a 
love, which, from the first, I had never enter- 
tained for you — the love which thinks only of 
marriage. 

" But, dear Lenny, I was too weak to 
confess at once and so prevent much of the 
misery to both of us, which will now become 
matter for the public tongue. I allowed the 
secret to go on and on undivulged, for despair 
had seized my mind, and I was absolutely 
powerless to act. It was not until the fateful 
morning arrived when all the cheerful prepa- 
rations for the marriage were completed, 
that I nerved myself for the dreadful deed. 

" Would to Heaven that I had gone before 
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instead of after the Church's service had made 
me your wife. But you, Lenny, oh! you 
were so happy. I could see the glory of the 
event shining in your blue eyes, and I could 
not go then. But as the day wore on, and 
the horror of my position increased tenfold, he 
came to me, he^ who a few hours earlier in the 
day, had proposed your health in such honeyed, 
lying words, he^ I say came to me and urged 
me to fly. 

" In that moment, dear Lenny, I was lost. 
All the hideousness of what I had done, of 
what I was about to do, came surging upon 
my confused senses like a mad cataract. Into 
those wild waters I fell, for not even your 
strong, loving arm could have saved me then. 
I — was — a — lost — creature — and — I — shall 
— never — more — be — saved. I — am — lost — 
beyond — redemption. 

"Leonard, I have told you all now, but 
there is one thing more to do. 

" In this letter, or rather in the envelope in 
which it IS enclosed, you will find another 
sealed envelope. It contains, oh ! how can I 
utter the words? — my wedding ring. It is 
but just that you should have it back, and 
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though — it — tears — my — heart — out — to — 
give — it — you, — you — shall — have — it Per- 
haps — some — day — you — will — find — a — girl 
■^— more — worthy — to — wear — it — than — I — 
am. 

" Oh ! this is cruel — cruel. Good-bye — 
Lenny ; sweet — dear — good — brother — good- 
bye. When — you — say — your — prayers — 
dear — Lenny — as — I-^know — you — do — 
every — night, will — ^you — please — ask — God's 
—mercy — for — Nancy ? " 



III. 



The sheets of this letter have many stains 
upon them. They are, no doubt, the tears 
wrung from the heart of that unhappy girl. 
Do not let us blame her more than her own 
heart did in that miserable hour when she 
penned that awful confession. Her crime was 
deep, and her punishment was severe, as the 
punishment for crimes of this nature always 
must be. Do not let us cast a stone at this 
repentant Magdalene, for God has judged 
her long ere this. 
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No one can ever tell what I felt when I 
read that letter. I was never a very violent 
man, and could bear with patience much that 
would have enraged many men ; but if he had 
stood before me in that hour of my bitter 
despair, I would have killed him with not so 
much compunction as I shot that great white 
owl. Curiously enough I felt nothing but 
pity for Nancy, and I know why it was so — I 
loved her. Not the worst crime that woman 
can ever commit could diminish my love for 
that poor girl. 

He alone I hated ; he alone I desired to be 
revenged upon ; he alone I wished to kill. 
But my anger only held me captive for a 
time. "Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, 
and / will repay," and God turned aside my 
thirst for revenge. He, indeed, punished the 
wrong-doer himself, and that quickly, and left 
me melancholy only. 

I had no delight in life then, but I said to 
myself, 

" Though she I loved with a deathless love 
has gone from me, I will not be alone. My 
father, my dear old father, shall come and 
live with me. I will be his son once more, as 
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I used to be before I was caught by the 
beauty of a girl's face. We will live together 
in the Keeper's Cottage, and I will never love 
anything again only him." 

So I made the house ready to receive him, 
and I think I was glad then. 

For three whole days I had not seen him, 
though all the time I heard his voice crying 
plaintively in accents that would have melted 
a stone, " Lenny, Lenny— come — back — to — 
your — poor — old — dad ." 

My own woe, as you may imagine, was 
sufficient to prevent me, for the moment, from 
taking note of the woes of another. But I 
went on the third day to my father's little 
cottage in the village, determined to bring 
him back to live with me and be my love. 

Men sometimes have brown hair at fifty. 
I am not fifty yet, and mine is all white ; 
there is not a brown hair in all the hairs of 
my head. When you learn that I went home 
only to find my father dead, you will, in some 
degree be able to understand that this sorrow, 
coming upon the heels of the other, sufficed to 
dry up the sap in the roots of my hair, and to 
make me an old man before my time, 
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Yes, my repentance had come too late— my 
dear old father was gone for ever from my 
sight. God had no pity on me then. He 
had taken my bride from my arms ere I had 
time to call her my own ; and now he had 
taken him, whom, after Nancy, I loved the 
best on earth — my father. Oh ! can you not 
feel in your own generous, loving heart, how 
lonely and sad I must have been then? 
Every bit of sun was shut away from me ; 
everything that made life pleasant and worth 
living was taken from me at one swift stroke. 
And I was only twenty. 

Surely it was no falling away from manli- 
ness, when, in the solitudes of the woods, with 
no other companions than the big pines and 
the giant beeches, I sat down on an old 
gnarled root and sobbed my heart out 

For one long year, a weary, cold barren year, 
I led a life like that My old friends and 
companions used to try and cheer me up with 
kindly-meant words. 

"Why, Lenny, lad, you mun give over 
sorrerin' now. The gel wunna worthy to be 
the mate o' such a brick as thee art Donna 
thee think any more on her, but come thee 
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down to the * Hawthorn Tree/ and tek a 
swaller o* Master Lukyn's Hcker." 

But I was never the same man again. I 
tried to shake off the gloom in the daylight 
when I was about the woods, but when I 
returned to the Keeper's Cottage, the despair 
of the reality forced itself upon me in sterner 
moods than ever, and I knew that for me 
there could never be happiness any more in 
this world. 



IV. 



One terrible night, a little more than a year 
after Nancy had left me, God sent her back to 
me again ! 

I had gone to bed somewhat earlier than 
usual, for a wind-storm was raging with the 
wildest fury that I had ever known, and Mrs. 
Willis, who used to see to the house for me, 
had put everything ready for the night and 
my breakfast in the morning. There was no 
fear of poachers, the night was too wild for 
them. The elements were at desperate war 
with each other. G 
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As I lay in bed listening to the potent fury 
of the wind, I could hear the snapping of 
branches and the rending up of trees, as if 
the battalions of the God of the wind were 
fighting with the limbs of the forest 

Suddenly above the howling of the wind 
and the crash of wood, there rose a cry so 
shrill and piercing that it froze the blood in 
my veins, and made every little hair upon my 
face to stand upright. I could tell it was the 
scream of a woman, but it ceased as suddenly 
as it began, and there was no repetition of it ; 
nothing but the roaring of the wild elements, 
mingled with the crashing of wood. 

There are times when even men of undaunted 
courage are, for a period, inspired with fear, 
which they struggle in vain to exorcise. Such 
a time had come to me. I am not ashamed 
to own that I trembled with fear, and the man 
who would not have been afraid at hearing 
the awful work of God taking place in the 
woods, would have been less human than I 
was. Then there was that piercing woman's 
cry — as it were a frantic appeal to Heaven — 
to add to the horrors of the wind-storm. 
Oh 1 it was dreadful ! 
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I rose from my bed, for the sound of that 
heart-rending cry multiph'ed itself a thousand- 
fold in my ears, and went across the room to 
my lattice window. I opened the window. 
Crash ! it came back in my face with every 
little diamond of glass shivered to atoms. 
Oh ! many a time in the years that followed, 
have I thanked God for having smashed, by 
the aid of the wind, that little lattice window 
through the opening of which I have so often 
hung. 

The crash of glass came like the voice of a 
loved one to her who was lying prostrate and 
cold upon the reeking earth. Then I heard 
a little feeble cry. At first it was more like 
the whine of a weasel, or some other small 
animal in distress ; and I thought perhaps 
some of the frightened creatures from the 
wood, had crept for refuge under the gable 
of my door. Then I heard the voice again — 
like the bleat of a prisoned lamb. It floated 
up to me and touched my startled ear with 
the word " Lenny." 

Oh, God ! it was Nancy come back ; the 
storm had brought my wayward wife home 
again, and thrown her at my own door ! 
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With trembling limbs and beating heart, 
I put on some of my clothes and hurried 
downstairs. Before I had hardly time to 
loosen the fastenings of the door, the force of 
the wind burst it open, and there I saw, lying 
stretched out on the ground, stricken to the 
earth by a piece of splintered wood, my wife 
— my darling Nancy ! 

There was no time for anger then ; indeed, 
I had never felt angry towards her — nothing 
but pity, nothing but love. 1 might have let 
her lie there and die like a dog, for the wrong 
she had done me was piteous, and has left its 
mark upon my whole life. But I could not ; 
my heart would not let me. My wife, my 
erring girl, had come back to me. Should I 
then repulse her and gloat over her death 
agonies ? No, no ; a thousand times no. 

I rushed to her ; she was lying on her 
side, her sweet face turned towards the 
earth. 

"Nancy," I said, "Lenny has heard you. 
Come home, my pretty one, and forget" 

She never spoke and never stirred. I put 
my arms round her — the big rough arms that 
would have shielded her from all the storms 
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and tempests of the world, only she would 
not — I raised her fragile form, more slender 
and ethereal now than in the days when I 
called her mine, and in clasping her to my 
breast, found that she also, with her own 
bosom, was protecting a life from the rage of 
the storm. 

Her dear arms were clasping in an ago- 
nised embrace, the form of a little child — a 
boy! 

My wife, my darling Nancy, —oh ! if she 
had only had the true, simple pride to wear 
the honest russet gown ! — died in the Keeper's 
Cottage on the morrow of that fearful night* 
She never recovered consciousness sufficiently 
to relate the story of those long and weary 
months of absence, though enough was 
already known to break more than one heart. 
Only now and then she had lucid intervals, 
and oh I then it was very piteous. She 
would do nothing but cry and moan to 
herself, " poor Lenny, poor Lenny." 

And the last moment came. 

She beckoned me to her with a gentle 
motion of her poor aching head — she put her 
thin hands round my face — she looked into 
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my eyes as though reading my thoughts — 
she lifted the little doll of a baby from the 
counterpane and placed it in my arms. I 
took it, and kissed it, and by the look of her 
face, together with the action, she could see I 
had taken pity on the waif. 

She seemed overjoyed at this. Her face 
brightened as though the sun were shining 
upon it — she smiled — she raised her bloodless 
lips to mine for me to kiss them — and then 

— then — she — fell — back ; her — heart — just 

— fluttered — and — and — then — oh ! — my — 
Nancy — was — dead. 



V. 



He — the man who did us this cruel wrong 
— never came back again ; never came within 
reach of my arm. I am glad he did not ; for 
though I bore up patiently under my great 
trial and laid Nancy to rest peacefully beneath 
the white chestnut in the village graveyard, 
the sight of him would have made the wounds 
in my heart bleed afresh, and my hands 
would have been swift to take his life. 
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Poor Arthur ! the punishment of the evil- 
doer pursued him like a remorseless demon. 
He went to far-off Wyoming — to forget But 
though he could escape my vengeance by 
going to the Big-Horn Mountains, he could 
not escape the vengeance of his own con- 
science. In a fit of despair and remorse, he 
one day stabbed himself to death with his 
own hunting knife. 

His poor body — upon which the vultures 
had banqueted — was found ten days after- 
wards at the foot of a deep canon. God's 
vengeance is more terrible than man's. 

But to me, in that sad time, God's goodness 
was wonderful. He had taken Nancy and 
my father from me, and left me a lone man, 
in the midst of solitude. Then he brought 
her child to my door, cast him upon my 
threshold, gave him into my arms — something 
to work for, something to love. 

Ah ! and how I did love him ! Each day 
as he grew in beauty — so like his mother's, 
only a little fairer, like his — and waxed in 
strength, my heart went out to him more 
and more. I was happy, as happy, indeed, 
as a blighted life like mine, could be. God 
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had pitied me. He had punished me first, 
terribly, for the neglect of my father ; but now 
He pitied me. He sent Nancy's child to me, 
and made him love me as dearly as I loved 
him. So much happiness as could ever be 
mine on this earth was mine then. In the 
darkest parts of ^the wood I sent ejaculatory 
prayers up to Heaven for its goodness to 
me. 

Then — oh ! that sweet boy with his 
mother's eyes — a little girl in the village 
weaned his love from me. The old picture 
repeated itself. He left me when I loved him 
the most, just as I left my father in the old 
days. Ohl God, that time when the lad 
clung round my neck and kissed me good- 
bye, was the bitterest I have ever known. 

But there, I have told you all now. I have 
shed all my old, weak, childish tears, and 
am a brave, solitary gamekeeper once more, 
sitting under the gable of the Keeper's 
Cottage. 

You know what a pretty little lodge the 
Keeper's Cottage is ? — the perfect ideal of a 
Warwickshire gamekeeper's house. 

A ^white stone step at the door ; a little 
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stone-built house covered all over with ivy 
and Virginian creeper ; a sort of rustic colon- 
nade along the front of the cot, in which the 
occupants can sit out of the sun in the 
summer and out of the wet in winter ; a colon- 
nade that is festooned with roses, and smells 
with an almost overpowering sweetness. 

I have sat there so often and so long looking 
for the happiness which God thrust from me, 
just when I was about to enjoy it, that I 
could wish for nothing more lovely than to 
be buried there — down among the rose-roots, 
right upon the spot where my happiness was 
buried twenty long years ago. 
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, Day followed day, week followed week, and 
month followed month, and Weatherly folk 
settled down to the existence of a "new 
parson *' in their midst with scarcely a mur* 
mur. The rustic mind is not easily perturbed. 
Only when the politician is denouncing wealth 
and monarchies on the village green do the 
peasants appear as if they are alive. 

So the " new parson," the Rev. Frank 
Adams, became a fixture at Weatherly. 

He was in the position of a man who finds 
life bearable in a community where hearts 
take the place of brains and feeling is more 
common than restraint. I think he was 
happy. He was certainly very much liked. 
Since the night of the fire at the Ham he had 
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wan his way rapidly into c\'eiyones good 
graces, and now that he had been at 
Wcathcrly for three months, he was more 
popular than even 

" I can't think how it is that dear little Flo 
shuns me so/' he said to himself one day 
when on his frequent visits to the house of 
Rod Westoa " She used not to be like this. 
I wonder what is the matter with her ? " 

Flo, the homespun lass of the village forge, 
was an enigma to Mr. Adams. He could not 
understand her. She was all warmth to him 
at first ; now she was as chill as the north 
wind or ice. 

He regretted this, for Frank Adams was a 
man who courted the good-will of everyone, 
and from the very opening of his new life at 
Weatherly he had a strange leaning towards 
the pretty little daughter of the forge; the 
girl whose simplicity, whose bravery on the 
night of the fire, and whose alluring modesty 
in avowing her share in the deed of rescue, 
were all so different from what is found in the 
general run of country girls. 

The reserve of Flo towards Mr. Adams 
developed In him a certain shyness which he 
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could not overcome. A properly-conditioned 
man loves a shy woman, but the very modesty 
of such a man prevents him from approaching 
her. Such a man respects her silence ; he 
declines to intrude upon her reserve ; the 
shyness of the girl is intensified in the man. 

In this way many people have lived a life, 
and many people have died with a broken 
heart It is modesty's way; but it is not 
always the best way to secure material 
happiness. 

Rod Weston was working in his forge one 
day three months after the fire at the Ham. 
It was terrible weather. Snowstorm had 
succeeded snowstorm and sharp frosts had 
followed, with the results that in February, 
when the ditches, according to the calendar, 
ought to be filled, the village of Weatherly 
was held in a grip of ice from end to end. 

The roads had a surface polished like glass, 
woeful for the poor horses. The clang of the 
blacksmith's hammer was heard late and 
early ; Rod's only complaint was that he 
used his breeze so quickly, and feared that 
he should be quite out of it before he could 
obtain a new supply from Brookington, 



'% 
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The smithy was a cheerful place in winter. 
It was not originally built for a forge ; indeed, 
it was an old roadside barn, but it answered 
very well the purpose for which it was used. 
Its smoke-grimed walls were overhung with 
horse-shoes, old and new, and the lean-to of 
the roof was cased in a garment of iron — in 
pieces — of all lengths and thickness. 

When Kabe Leadle blew up the fire in the 
comer of the smithy, and the light made the 
whole place glow with almost a blood-red, the 
verdict of a snow-bound stranger would be 
that the forge of Rod Weston was the place 
in which to thaw the ice out of a man. 

And so it was. 

As Kabe blew the forge fire — for he was 
Rod's handy man, heater, striker, blower, and 
general smithy factotum — he was humming 
to himself the lines of a well-known country 
ballad. 



«< 



The lass she pined and sighed — O, 
And for love of a man she died — O,*' 



in that slow cadence of the rustic which gives 
a pathetic, even mournful, ring to the sweetest 
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snatches of poetry. Accompanied by the 
blowing of the fire it sounded peculiarly 
touching. 

It seemed to be the echoings of Rod's own 
heart He had a red-hot shoe upon the 
anvil ; he lifted his own hammer to strike it, 
but failed to do so, being caught by the dirge- 
like wail coming from the open throat of his 
musical Cyclops. 

" Do gels ever die o' love, Kabe ? " he asked 
earnestly. 

"The song says so, marster," replied the 
man, "an* dang me if I donna a-believe as 
song spakes gospel trewth. Canna ye 
'member little Katie Shepherd who fell in 
love wi' that pantin' chap as stopped at 
Weatherly five years agoo come hay har- 
vestin'? Donna ye mind too, marster, how 
her were fund in the brook arter the pantin' 
chap were gone : in the shaller, wi' hardly 
enow warter on top on her to drownd her ? 
You mind that, donna ye, marster?" 

" Yes, Kabe, I mind it now," said Rod 
thoughtfully, resuming the hammering of his 
shoe. 

The door of the forge creaked upon its 
hinges. H 
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It was one of those doors that open in the 
middle and fold back. When the weather 
was not too cold one half of the door was 
thrown open ; in the hot season both halves 
were opened. Now one was closed tightly up, 
and the other left ajar. 

While the two men were speaking the half- 
door moved, but they did not notice it, for the 
wind was high in strength and loud in tongue. 
They were both occupied with their work and 
their thoughts, and neither dreamt that in the 
aperture made by the half-open door stood 
the trim little figure of the forgeman's 
daughter. 

Yes, it was Flo. 

She often came and stood there, near to her 
father, without his knowing it ; for she was 
sometimes lonely in the house, and the music 
of the anvil was a joy to her. The warmth 
from the forge swept over her like a hot sun 
after a rainy day. She would go in presently 
and call her father to tea, for it was getting 
near the time. 

** In course ye mind that time, marster," 
said Kabe, resuming the theme, "cos ye 
was on the jury. Now I hanna bin on a 
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jury i' me life. I donna know what's 
like." 

" Well, Kabe," said Rod, " donna be cross 
o'er that, lad. To be a juryman inna none 
such a pleasant task I can tell thee." He 
hammered the shoe till the sparks of fire 
formed a bright halo around him. " You be 
afeared to look on dead bodies, baint ye, 
Kabe ? " 

Kabe stopped blowing. He possessed the 
true rustic fear of the dead. You could see 
that by the change in his eyes, as the fire- 
flame lit them up. But he did not say so ; 
he only said, 

" Did Katie look happy, marster ? " 

" Like a angel, lad." 

"Eh! what gels *ull do for their lovers! 
We've seed that i' Weatherly afore now." He 
went on blowing again in the same mechanical 
way as before. " An' we be goin' to 'ave a 
new weddin' — so Jan Thought tailed me as I 
were comin' in to-day." 

Jan Thought combined the office of parish 
clerk with that of village shoeman. 

"A new weddin', Kabe.^ Well, weddin's 
donna interest me now," said Rod. " Not a 
bit 'em donna." 
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^ But thb 'ull interest ye, I doubt," con- 
tinued the now garrulous Cyclops. ^'Jan 
Thought telled me itll be a gran' 'un. He 
only 'ad wamin about the askin's this 
mamin'. Why, 'tis Muster Adams an' Miss 
Helen as am goin' to make it up." 

A short, sharp cry reached them from out- 
side ; the half-door came flying open and 
the form of Flo ran staggering into the 
forge. 

" Goin' to be married, Kabe ? " gasped Flo, 
with a pallor upon her face which plainly 
revealed the inner workings of her heart. 
" Mr. Adams goin' to be married ? " 

Master and man gave a great start. They 
were not prepared for such a scene. The 
master dropped his hammer with an echoing 
sound upon the anvil, and the man pulled the 
bellows so roughly that the firelight flooded 
the forge with increased brilliancy as though 
it were literally ablaze. 

To their startled senses Flo appeared with 
the swiftness and silence of an apparition, 
and bereft them of speech. 

Kabe came forward and looked at her. 

*' Is it thee, Miss Flo, thy own self, an* never 
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any other body?" he said in a tremulous 
voice. 

But Flo did not answer. Whether or not it 
was the heat of the forge, or the news that had 
so suddenly come upon her, certain it was that 
something had seriously affected her. She 
threw her dear little head back, swayed back- 
wards and forwards, opened her sweet mouth 
as if unable to breathe, and tottered with 
outstretched arms to her father, who fondly 
caught her as she was falling. 

It was a sad moment for Rod. To see Flo 
— his erstwhile brave little Flo — fainting before 
his very eyes, was but a further development 
of a previous revelation ; but it was none the 
less severe. He began to see now that he was 
really alone, that his one ewe lamb — from the 
light of whose eyes he derived his life — was 
ruthlessly taken from him. 

He could scarcely carry her into the house, 
he trembled so. 

There comes a time in a strong man's life 
when the summer sun is shut out from him, 
when winter chills him and nips him up 
into a fragment of misery. Such a time had 
come to Rod Weston. He knew it — ah ! so 
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well, so well No forge fire — be it never so 
hot — shall ever warm his heart s^ain. He 
bowed to the stroke, but after that night he 
was like a tree blasted with the lightning's 
flash ; he was deformed. 



II. 



On the night following this event at the 
smithy, the Rev. George Tipper, Vicar of 
Weatherly, was snugly wedged up in a soft 
arm-chair in his parsonage study, before a 
cheering fire of barked logwood. 

His long legs were stretched out over the 
hearthrug right to the fender. The cold spell 
had destroyed somewhat of his remarkable 
vitality, and he had been forced to admit 
that his feet were "like clods of ice." He 
was now trying to thaw them by the aid of 
a good fire and good wine, and was partly 
succeeding. 

Warwickshire clergymen of "the old 
school," such as that represented by the 
Rev. George Tipper, while doing their 
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spiritual best, were never prone to neglect 
the material side of life. They never forgot 
that they were men. While doing their duty 
to the souls and bodies of their flock, they 
did not omit to do their duty to their own 
bodies. 

Who shall say they were in the wrong? 
Not I forsooth. They thought, and right 
wisely too, and without hypocrisy, that the 
flesh needed nourishment. They therefore 
ate well and drank welf — the better to give 
them strength for their daily work. Men 
were men then. They thanked God for 
good carp and good wine, and ate it and 
drank it openly and without any desire at 
concealment 

The Rev. George Tipper was no ascetic, 
and so on the night in question he was 
gladdening his dear old heart with the 
comforting juice of the grape. 

His face was a picture — open, red, and 
beaming with natural kindliness. His neck- 
cloth was loosened — for he expected no 
visitors ; his feet were in slippers, and his 
entire person so speaking of good, cheerful 
humanity, that he might well have sat for the 
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portraits of all the fine old English parsons 
that have ever been painted. 

A little tapping on his study window pane, 
like the beak of a storm-tossed bird, caused 
him to look up. His room looked out over 
the highway, and birds came and built their 
nests under the eaves. 

" Tap, tap, tap," it came again. 

Mr. Tipper rose from his chair. He was 
a man of intense humanity. He loved all 
creation, and would not allow even a sparrow 
to want for aught if he could help it. 

" Tap, tap, tap." 

"Ah!" said the good old Vicar, "one of 
my sparrows is in distress in some shape or 
form. I canna let it ask for help and not 
receive it. The good Lord forbid. I'll go 
to the door without calling Hannah, and see 
what it is." 

He shuffled out of the room in the slippers 
he was wearing, and opened the front door. 
The night was lovely, but the air quite 
Siberian. Before him, flooded with silver 
light of unusual brightness, denoting the 
keenness of the frost, rose the square tower 
of the church, the gilt weathercock flashing 
and glittering in the radiance. 
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That was what struck first upon his eye- 
sight as he opened the door. The second 
object was that of a female figure, standing in 
a half shy manner, in that part of the gabled 
porch that was in shadow. 

Mr. Tipper looked at the figure. 

" Bless my stars," he said in surprise, " do 
you mean to tell me that that's Flo ? Now 
do come in, you little puss. Tm in any shape 
or form, but Flo won't mind that, shall you, 
Flo ? " 

He led the way into his study, leaving Flo 
to shut the door and follow him. No sooner 
were they both in the room and the door 
closed, than the daughter of the forge knelt 
weeping before the old man. He stared at 
her in amazement. Bright little Flo in tears ! 
What could it mean ? 

Some women in sorrow look prettier than 
in joy. Flo did. Her eyes, always big and 
beautiful, seemed to be larger now, evidently 
through weeping ; her hair was rather rough, 
having been made the sport of the wind ; but 
her face was not pale. It was red. She, in 
fact, bore the general aspect of a girl so 
covered with confusion as to be most careless 
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of her looks ; and in this lay her great and 
deadly charm. 

Mr. Tipper gazed upon her with admiration 
and affection. With his old wrinkled hands 
— hands that had tenderly held her over the 
font when a little child — he gently raised her 
from the ground. 

" What is it, Flo ? " he said in tones of deep 
concern. 

" Is it true, Mr Tipper ? Oh ! tell me if 
it's true." 

" What, my child ? " he said in wonder. 

"Is Mr. Adams going to be married to 
Miss Shurt ? I've heard so." 

Any one but Mr. Tipper would have 
laughed at the question. But he saw its 
serious side. In a moment all the tragedy of 
the scene flooded upon him, and he beheld 
the little Flo, who pleased him so often, and 
whom he admired so much, crushed like a 
neglected flower. He feared to reply, because 
he anticipated the tenor of her next words ; 
but he was forced to speak. 

" My dear child," he said in a broken voice, 
"you have revealed to me your secret 
which I have long suspected. You love Mr. 
Adams ? " 
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The girl replied with a sob. 

" Poor little Flo," he went on. " It is given 
to some of us on this earth to bear much 
and to sacrifice much. This will be your lot 
But do not cry. God loves you and I 
love you. If you cannot have Mr. Adams, 
remember that you have three other lovers — 
One indeed who loves you far better, far 
holier, than a poor weak man ever could. 
Be comforted, Flo — my pretty one — be 
comforted." 

He clasped her round with his great 
withered arms and hugged her to his breast 
— oh ! so prettily. It was so much like 
something which he had himself passed 
through when he was a young man, that his 
whole frame shook with emotion. His 
wrinkled cheeks became wet with his own 
tears, and neither of them could tell which 
was the greater comforter. 



III. 

Rod Weston was by no means the laziest 
man in the village of Weatherly, for the 
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music of his anvil was alwa3rs to be heard ; 
because if he was not shoeing horses, he was 
shaping other pieces of red-hot iron to his 
will. But to-night he was rather jaded, and 
the usual high colour of his cheeks had faded 
to a dull, yellowish white — a sure sign of 
fatigue and mental distress. 

His girl was so much to him ; everything it 
might almost be said. 

This fine fellow, with the black hair, large 
frame, and muscular arms, who could wield 
a huge sledge-hammer with the ease of 
unsapped strength, had learned to love this 
trim little girl with a love as powerful as the 
strong frame in which it lived. 

Flo was his only companion on earth. His 
wife had lost her reason at the birth of that 
little sister of Flo's who was sleeping on 
the mound beneath the church tower at 
Weatherly. She died and was buried some 
distance from the village where Rod plied his 
vocation of blacksmith. This was some years 
ago, but the hardy son of Vulcan had no 
thought of taking another wife. Flo was all 
the world to him. 

He went into the house and was surprised 
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to find it in darkness ; there was hardly any 
fire either. 

"Flo I " he called out in his deep diapason. 
" Flo, my little gel ; where are ye ? " 

Not a sound responded but the echo of his 
own voice. 

The big man began to feel uneasy, and 
there came a fluttering in his breast which 
had hitherto been foreign to it. Never since 
Fate had doomed Flo to act the part of 
housekeeper to her father had he known her 
to leave the house in this way — no candle on 
the table, no fire within the grate. He could 
only half understand it. 

He took a match from his waistcoat pocket, 
found the candle, and lit it. He then opened 
the stairfoot door, and, as gently as his big 
feet would permit, ascended to his daughter's 
bed-chamber. 

Though he went there, Rod had a curious 
misgiving that he should not find Flo ; and 
he was right. Her little white bed, made 
with her own hands, had not been crushed by 
her sweet form. She had obviously not been 
in her room at all. 

The blacksmith retraced his way back into 
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the kitchen. He left the lighted candle still 
burning on the table and went out at the 
front door again. Flo was not in her room ; 
she would therefore be in the forge. 

She was just in the very place where he 
expected to find her — her beautiful face in 
the moonlight, overcast with a deadly pallor. 
How tenderly that big man went up to her 
and kissed her cheek. 

"Come in, Flo — my pretty one. It's late. 
You are very tired." 

He picked her up in his great arms before 
she could reply, and bore her into the house, 
like the child that she was in comparison with 
him. 

" Oh ! daddy, dear, set me down, Tm not 
tired," she pleaded prettily. 

" You're cold and weary." 

" A bit cold, that's all ; nothing else." 

"I'll puflf the fire up, lass. What's that 
now ? " 

A tear had fallen upon his hand, just as he 
was setting her down ; a tear — out of the 
beautiful brown eyes of his Flo ! 

" What's this ? " he repeated, looking into 
the girfs pale face. "Oh! Flo, my darling, 
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my little one, youVe crying. Tell me 
why ? " 

Flo buried her face on Rod's shoulder, for 
she was in one of those moods when to speak 
is only to open wider the flood-gates of pain ; 
to accelerate thought ; to brighten the past 
and cloud the future. She hid her face there, 
and for sometime spoke not a word ; though 
by her convulsive movements her father knew 
she was labouring under a sharpe tinge of 
emotion. 

When she raised her face, she wore a 
melancholy smile. 

"Dearest daddy," she said, stroking his 
now blanched cheeks, " inna I a foolish little 
mortal? IVe been thinking here to-night, 
when I was by myself in the forge, that I 
hadna anyone to love me like other gels 
have. An' all the time I've got you, my 
own dear daddy — the kindest, brightest, best 
daddy in all the world. Til kindle the fire 
now." 

In a moment she was the old Flo again 
— bright, lively, affectionate. She put her 
dainty little plump hands round Rod's face, 
and kissed him on each cheek. Then she 
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jumped up from her position, and lightly 
stepped forward to the fireplace. 

"Just a little warm, daddy, an' a bit of 
something to eat before we go to bed," she 
said to him with a winsome smile. 

Rod gazed at her in wonder. It was now 
his turn to feel lost. Not a word had she let 
pass her lips of that which he could see was 
troubling her. When looking at her father, 
Flo had suddenly been recalled to a sense of 
the utter loneliness of his lot. It touched her 
heart ; it went home to her very soul. She 
had someone to love her, and to love ; and in 
that great affection the sweet little girl of the 
forge found the balm which would, in time 
heal the wound, even of" the Merry Archer." 
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** She raised her little foot and kicked out her 
red frock till the point of her toe was on a 
level with the flame of the candle which 
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THE SCARLET FROCK. 



I. 



The darkness fell down upon the land about 
three o'clock. 

Shepherd Amos moved among his prostrate 
sheep in his dusky pyramidal cap and sleeved 
waistcoat; like a restless shadow. The ewes 
were backward in yeaning. 

Amos came to the door of the lambing hut 
and looked out The day had closed in so 
much that the land before him lay like an 
opaque world ; wide, dead, indistinct, shape- 
less, without even a voice. The ploughman, 
the boy, and the horses on the ridge, forming 
the northern boundary of the coombe in which 
the lambing hut was placed, looked like 
figures in black cardboard, lying flat against 
the sky. 
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They were coming home from work. 

** Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy 
Cometh in the morning/' murmured Amos. 

He was an intensely religious man. A 
leader among the Methodists of Lynton, he 
had, by his earnestness, shepherded many 
straying sheep into the fold. Yet he bore no 
resemblance to a man with any higher mission 
in life than that of a keeper of sheep and a 
thatcher of bam& 

A ewe's moan drew him into the hut again. 
He was an intensely humane man as well as 
intensely religious. His form disappeared 
quite out of sight into the deeper shadow of a 
corner of the hut Then the sound of striking 
a match was heard. The moment afterwards 
a sword of flame dangled at his finger tips, 
and shot its rays of light upon a face fur- 
rowed like a ploughed field with ribs and 
wrinkles. 

Amos looked verj' old for forty-five. 

He lit a candle, wedged in the neck of a 
glass bottle that lay lengthwise upon a beam 
near the roof of the hut. The light revealed 
the aspect of the hut from thatch to floor. 
Five or six ftheep lay on the ground — moving^ 
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panting, groaning, lumps of fleece. A stove, 
behind a log of elm, used as a seat by the 
shepherd, emitted a soft glow of red fire and 
a breath of heat 

Amos bent down over the recumbent sheep 
and examined them with the gentleness of a 
kindly nurse. 

" I shall raggle to skip for a cup of tay," he 
said ; " they be as cade as cade. The Lord 
watches o'er the sparrows. I feel as holler as 
a deaf-nut. A shive of a batch loaf an' a tot 
o' tay 'uU fit me for the night. If the Lord 
keep not the city, the watchman waketh in 
vam. 

He inspected the stove, set the candle on 
the top of a disused beer barrel, looked round 
to see that all was right, opened the ventila- 
tion in the apex of the barn, and went quietly 
out and shut the door. 

As Amos walked along the turf, which gave 
back no sound to his footfall, in the hedge- 
bound " chewer " or narrow lane that led to 
the hills over which he must pass to Lynton, 
he heard the clank of horses' harness, and the 
heavy tramping of hoofs. The ploughmen 
had come down from the ridge with their 
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horses, and were bringing them home through 
the field on the north side of him. 

They were talking, and their words came 
to Amos; for a dead calm lay over the 
landscape. 

" Eh ! her be a perfect gill-flirt, I be afeared. 
I seed she i' the dumble yon wi* that golfin' 
dand agen, as haunty like as a Brookington 
doxy. So I did, lad, as trew as I've gotten 
this pikel i' my 'and. An' I wonna tootin' 
about neyther to see wot I could see, like as 
some folks does. I seed her ordinary like — 
'tis trewth — wi' outen brevettin' ? " 

"Tm wonderin' whether Shepherd Amos 
knows on the maid's behavin's?" said the 
younger field worker in a small, unsettled 
treble. 

** Ney, I canna think as Shepherd Amos 
knows. He'd gi' the gel a rousin' sarment, if 
a did, I doubt Amos, poor chap, is that 
tooken up wi* tekin' the beam out on other's 
eyes, as he canna see the mote in his own, or 
his daughter's. But I'm middlin' sorry if as 
little Rosie am turned a gill-flirt" 

" Her 's a perfeck leddy, Sam. Her hev a 
smile an* a good word for everybody." 
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" Eh ! that be the way on a gill-flirt. I 
thank the Lord my gels inna beauties. They 
tek arter me too much for that. Dusty- 
lookin' wenches 'appen are alius on the gill- 
flirt system, 'Tis as Passon Foy read i' 
church only last Sunday — 'As a jewel o' 
gold i' a swine's anout, so is a fair woman 
which IS wi' outen discretion.' An' so Rosie 
be, I be afeared." 

Amos could stand no more. His wrath 
was rising, his flesh was creeping, his heart; 
was well-nigh breaking. 

In the words which the ploughman had 
given tongue to, he recognised so much that 
was nearly the truth. Rosie had been the 
cause of much trouble to him. She was not 
quite what he wished her to be. Yet he 
could not accept all that the ploughman had 
uttered, 

" The wicked shall be cut off from the earth, 
and the transgressors shall be rooted out of 
the land," he cried in a loud voice. Then he 
passed on with his p}aamidal cap, pulled like 
a pent-house, over his eyes to within an 
appreciable distance of his nose. 

There was no answer from the ploughman 
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in the northern field. He was probably 
startled into silence at the stem voice of 
the shepherd cleaving his " kank " at so 
inopportune a moment, and had made off 
noiselessly. 



II. 



" An' what am they sayin' on me now, dad, 
dear? Somethink ill-convenient for sure, 
othergates you would'na look so lowish an' 
solemn, like you do when givin' out the texes 
at chapel." 

Rosie laughed merrily. The laughter 
rolled in her throat like the musical warblings 
of the nightingale, and came out with a burst 
through two lips as red as corn poppies. 

" Tm a terrible bad gel ; must be by all 
accounts. * Ta — ra — ra — boom — de — ay ! ' " 

She raised her little foot and kicked out 
her red frock till the point of her toe was on 
a level with the flame of the candle which 
stood upon the table. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " she warbled, more merrily 
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than before. "That's the new song, dad, 
darlin'. I picked it up from a gentleman on 
the golf links the other day. There's no 
harm in it, dad. Donna look so cross at me. 
I want to liven' you up while you're havin' 
your tea. Now— donna — be — cross, donna." 

Amos looked at the fresh young face before 
him, all smiles and roguish animation, with a 
gaping mouth. The saucer of tea, which he 
held in his hand, almost fell upon the tray. 
He was aghast at Rosie's behaviour. There, 
in the very heart of the greenwood, under a 
roof of homely straw, was a girl — his Rose — 
comforting herself like a Brookington wanton ! 

" Tis trew then, wot I'm heerin' ? " he said 
with terrible calmness. 

" What, daddy, dear, what ? " said the girl, 
approaching him, putting her bare arms about 
his neck, and looking down sweetly into his 
wrinkled face — such a reproach upon the 
beauty and softness of her own. " What am 
they saying ? " 

" They're sayin* — they're sayin' — as you're 
a— a— a— gill-flirt." 

" A gill-flirt, is that all ? " cried Rose, with 
a merry, pealing laugh. " I thought it would 
be ever so much worse nor that." 
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" Worse nor a gill-flirt ? " replied Amos, in 
a voice of stem admonition, rising from his 
seat and putting off Rosie's beautiful arms 
with a gesture as if sinfulness lay in their 
very clasp. " God-a-mercy, inna gill-flirt bad 
enough ? Oh ! lassie, when ye were that big, 
and thy dear mother as loved thee so, were 
trying on the little blue biggen, as she mad'st 
for thee wi' her own honest, decent fingers, I 
never thought to hear thee jest about a name 
as ought to mek a decent gel blush. There's 
too much vanity in ye, Rose — ^too much 
vanity." 

" There's no harm in me, daddy, dear. I 
donna mean no harm, anyhow," said Rose 
meekly. 

"Can one go upon hot coals an' his feet 
not be burned ? " thundered Amos in reply. 
** Wliat does the prophet say ? * A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband, but she 
that maketh ashamed, is as rottenness in 
his bones.' 'Tis the same with a gel to 
her feyther. Rose, my lass, thee'lt mek me 
ashamed." 

Rose's face fell All the brightness of a 
moment ago flew upward and disappeared in 
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the thick, dark fringe of the forehead — the 
reminiscence of her contact with town. Her 
large brown eyes looked frightened and melt- 
ing as those of a deer. Her sweet under lip 
quivered ; her voice quavered as she spoke ; 
she had much to do to keep from crying. 

"Daddy, daddy, you're too hard. You're 
mekin* me out worse nor I am — ah! worse 
nor a gill-flirt. I hanna done anything 
wrong." 

" Nothink wrong ? " cried the indignant 
shepherd, quivering with religious fanaticism. 
"Nothink wrong? An' what am I hearin' 
that wastrel, Sam, sayin' as he seed thee in 
the dumble with some anointed rascal, big wi' 
vanity an' deceit" 

" He's not a rascal — he's a gentleman," 
interrupted Rose, some of her father's spirit, 
tingling like a new-born fever through her 
blood. 

"A naughty person," stormed Amos, "a 
wicked man, walketh with a fro ward mouth. 
He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with 
his feet, he teacheth with his fingers. An* 
what can be said of a gel who consorts with 
such a person? What does the prophet say ? 
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She is loud an' stubborn ; her feet abide not 
in her house. Now is she without, now i' 
the streets, and lieth i' wait at every street 
comer." 

" Oh ! feyther, feyther ; stop, stop ! What 
are you sayin' to me — your little Rose?" 
wailed the girl, crouching down in a chair, as 
though blasted by the vehement words of 
Amos. "Am I so very wicked? What hev 
I done ; am I your child — am I — am I ? " 

" Go not on the vain path again," cried the 
man with the transfigured earnestness of a 
preacher denouncing a wayward sinner; 
"othergates you are not my child. IVe 
yearned over thee ever sin' thou wert like a 
small, cade lamb, an' I love thee now like the 
'art out on me own body. But I mun hev 
thy soul i' safe 'ands — i' the Lord's keepin'. 
Thy mother's yon, Rosie, lass, an' I want thee 
to be safe for there as well. I'll wrestle with 
the Lord to save thee." 

He picked up his peaked cap from a chair 
and put it upon his head. He had scarcely 
had any tea ; the fire of religion was too 
strong within him. But he had had enough. 
He bent his wrinkled face down to Rosie, and 
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kissed her lovingly on the neck. Then he 
went out and closed the door. 

Rose remained in her seat for some time 
with bent head and swaying body. Then 
she rose up with a proud, defiant air and a 
demonian beauty upon her oval face. The 
flushed cheeks, melting eyes, and rumpled 
hair, added a dangerous charm, a deadly 
fascination to her sweet personality. 

"Feyther's too hard, too cruel," she 
murmured through a sob. "I shall go to 
Brookington." 

She moved round the room and stood upon 
the hearthrug. 

" I shall go," she murmured again, " I 
promised to meet him to-night An' what if 
I am a gill-flirt ? What's that ? " 

There was a large looking-glass on the 
mantelpiece. Rose looked into it, smoothed 
the dark fringe on her forehead, parted her 
cherub lips sufficiently to enable her white 
teeth to peer through, and smiled back at 
herself with a smile that would have tempted 
Saint Anthony. 

The next minute the smile faded as quickly 
as it had come. 
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Her eyes had passed over her own beauty 
and caught the back of the mirror in which 
was reflected the other side of the room. 
There, through a homely frame of cork-work, 
the face of her mother looked down upon her. 
The eyes looked into hers — lovingly, peace- 
fully, reproachfully. Beneath the portrait, 
was an unframed text card, painted by Rose's 
own hand when at the village school, bearing 
the words, 

" Honour thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee." 



HI. 



When the clock on the wall of the shep- 
herd's cottage, struck with dismal clangour 
the hour of " One " the next morning, the 
gill-flirt was still there. She had not been 
out The sight of her mother's eyes, and the 
commandment beneath them, had exercised a 
benign influence upon the mind of Rose. 
" I can't go — I can't go," she wailed. 
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The religious superstition which clings to 
dwellers in the woodland, had a lodging in 
Rosie's mind, notwithstanding the seeds of 
modernity which the glamour of the town 
had planted there. As the Warwickshire 
peasant crosses himself when he meets a 
solitary magpie for fear of evil consequences, 
so the pretty gill-flirt feared that ill-luck 
would overtake her now should she disregard 
her father's injunction. 

And not only was she impelled to this 
course through superstition, but from a filial 
yearning to be taken back to the heart of her 
father. She loved the man. To be denied 
his smile and blessing was to be cut off from 
humanity without a hope or joy to cling to. 

As the vibration of the " One — un " of the 
clock struck the opposite wall of the room 
bounded back again and died into silence, 
Rose also sprang to action. 

" Poor dad, dear dad," she warbled. " I 
wiirna sleep till I hev comforted him — that 
I wiirna." 

She went to the looking-glass again with 
her cloak and hat in her hand. 

Ah ! how pretty she looked now. Her face 
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glowed with love, her eyes with brightness. 
She was like a being once more touched with 
the joy of life. And the sweetest suggestions 
of vanity still pervaded her. No eye but the 
dark night's would see her, yet she dressed as 
if going to meet a lover. 

The click of the key, turning in the lock of 
the door, was the only sound that broke the 
stillness. 

Rose passed down the garden path like 
a shadow. The gravel scarcely crunched 
beneath her tread, she was so light of foot. 
On the west side of her, the square tower of 
Lynton Church loomed above the naked 
branches of the elms and chestnuts like the 
porter's lodge of a Castle. 

She turned off southward through the white 
wicket gate leading to the village school-yard. 
On the left reared a shapeless mass of dark- 
ness which in the daylight took the form of 
the school-house itself. 

Rose had been schooled there. At that 
moment, imagination in her was so keen, 
she could almost hear the silvery voices of 
the children singing again their Sabbath 
hymn. Two lines seemed to hover to her 
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ear as if wafted thither from an angel's 
mouth : — 



" Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face.*' 

Down the School Close, over the Three- 
Acre, past the waggoner's cottage, on to the 
golf ridge she went without fear or falter. 
And it was the dead time of Nature, between 
the death of a day and the birth of a new 
one ; and she a young girl of only eighteen 
years ! 

As she stood upon the ridge, the highest 
point of the landscape, the wind lifted her 
skirts, her cloak, her hair. To anyone who 
had seen her in that position at that hour, she 
would have looked like the witch of the elm 
taking her nocturnal walk. Looking towards 
the dumble in which Sam, the ploughman; 
had seen her with "the golfin* dand," her 
cheeks burned with confusion. 

She crept down into the coombe and up to 
the lambing hut in the south-eastern corner 
with noiseless feet. The sword of light from 
the chink in the door of the hut, was as a 
lamp to her in the darkness. K 
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As she drew closer a deep murmuring 
sound, issuing from the hut came to her ear. 
She knew the bass sound well. She had 
often heard it resounding through the bare 
walls of the Chapel at Lynton. 

It was the voice of her father — of Amos 
the shepherd. 

With tottering limbs and beating heart, she 
stepped on tip-toe to the hut and placed her 
eye to the chink in the door. 

In the midst of the fleeces, of the panting 
sheep and helpless eanlings, knelt her father. 
His hat was off, lying upon the log of elm 
like a miniature pyramid. His hands were 
raised to heaven ; his face was illuminated by 
the glow of the stove-fire and the glimmer of 
the candle. 

He was praying. In the solitude of that 
strange world of his, away from the living 
man, he was pouring out his soul for his one 
ewe lamb. 

"Turn her heart oh! God, turn her heart 
Cut her not off oh I blessed Redeemer in the 
midst of her transgressions. Bring her not 
down to the pit Lord, thou knowest how I 
have loved her, even as the marrow of my 
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own bones. Bear with me, sweet Jesus, if 
sometimes I have placed her before Thee. 
When she was the lillest thing, dear Lord, no 
better nor the cade lamb at me feet, an' 
were dyin' as they sed, of consumption. Thou 
knowest how I wrostled with Thee for her ; 
how I begged her life from Thee an' would'na 
let Thee hev her. 

"Punish me not for that offence. Thou 
gavest her, dear Lord, an* Thou could'st hev 
tooken her agen. But I loved her so ; she 
was my heart, my life, my soul. Turn her 
heart now, blessed Saviour, from the pomps 
an* vanities o* the world, an* bring her back to 
me agen. She is more precious to me, dear 
Lord, than rubies, an* all the things o* this 
earth that I can desire hanna to be compared 
to her i* my sight.*' 

A great sob at the door clove through the 
prayer of the shepherd. He rose to his feet, 
and, stepping over the heaving ewes, opened 
the door of the hut The light fell upon the 
face and kneeling form of Rose — pleading 
with outstretched arms, 

" Feyther — forgive me ! " 

There was no time for ceremony then ; no 
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time for forms, and moods, and shows of 
fastidiousness. The man's soul went out, 
like a flash, to the penitent ewe lamb whom 
God had sent to his feet in answer to his 
prayer. 

He caught her in his arms with the tender- 
ness of a mother, crying with joy, 

"My child, my child! Mine — mine — 
mine ! " 
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THE GRECIAN FACE. 



I. 



One year had passed. The land was dark 
again at three o'clock ; the lights were once 
more in the lambing hut. 

Amos Oates, the shepherd, had a face upon 
which Nature had impressed no beauty. It 
was full of wrinkles. The ploughed fields 
over which he walked to his shepherding 
every morning and returned every night, were 
not more ribbed than the face of Amos. 
When he laughed, his small slit-like eyes 
entirely disappeared in a veritable forest of 
wrinkles. In " Gay Brookington " everybody 
stared at him. 

Age had not shrivelled him thus, for he was 
not old. The morning dews and the night 
frosts may, in some measure, have operated 
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upon his skin. From a child, however, it had 
been loose and inclined to wrinkle, and at 
forty-five it was no worse than at twenty^ 

" I were too fond on the fleeces when I 
were a kiddie. I rubbed me cheeks agen the 
sheep too much. Belike thaf s how 'tis " 

Amos had no other explanation to offer. 
This was quite enough for him. 

Dame Armstrong, however, who lived in 
the next cottage, said he was starved before 
he was bom. However that may have been, 
Amos had not fared sumptuously every day 
since his birth. The wages of a Warwick- 
shire shepherd are not magnificent, and he 
had had a flock of children, though Rose, the 
flower, was all that was now left of it. 

But though Amos was wrinkled, and thin, 
and gnarled as the trunk of the apple tree in 
his own garden at Lynton, he was a good- 
humoured, honest soul ; simple as the daisy 
he crushed beneath his big boots. Sly 
suggestions on delicate subjects, however, are 
not confined to towns. There are always 
people, even in villages, who could tell 
much, if they would, about so-and-so, and 
why he's so-and-so, and how it is he's got 
so-and-so. 
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This spirit was more than usually active at 
Lynton. 

" 'Owever Amos Oates come to hev such a 
pretty gel as Rose, being as he's so crooked 
and wizzened, caps me. His wife were a 
blowsy faggot when he were tethered to she. 
/ says nout o' course. 'Owbeit's agen the 
laws o' Natur' for a gel so unaccountable 
preety as Rose be, to be hisen. But I says 
nout" 

This was the gossip levelled at Amos and 
his child Rose. Neither one nor the other 
paid much heed to it; perhaps because, 
happily for them, they seldom heard it 

Amos lived away from humanity — among 
his sheep. 

Over the hills from Lynton, down into the 
coombe of the Red House Farm, that is where 
he went in the early morning ere even the 
lark had stretched a pinion; and he never 
came back to his cottage till the bats and 
jack-squealers were darting round the thatch. 
Thus the gossip, " the kank," as he called it, 
of the villagers, rarely reached his ears. If it 
had done so his face would have wrinkled 
more and more. Rose was his darling, the 
flower of his flock. 
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She was indeed a beauty. 

If Amos was like a crab tree — and he was 
— Rose was like the flower of her name. Not 
a gadding rose either. She was not " divinely 
tall " ; in fact, she was inclined to be dumpty. 
In this she followed her mother, whose head 
was only up to the shoulder of her husband, 
Amos. 

In beauty of form and face, Rose did not 
follow her father or mother. She was like 
neither. This is what made the neighbours 
" kank." They wished she had been. 

Her form was not that of the Venus of the 
Luxembourg. It was plump, full of grace 
everywhere, with no sign of bone and perfectly 
womanly. This was good for only eighteen 
summers. It was the creation of the outdoor 
life, of plenty of water inside and out, of early 
to bed and early to rise. 

It was also the outcome of a merry heart 
Rose Oates never gave way to dolour. She 
did not know that she had a liver. 

Her face was small and oval and delicately 
shaped. The young time-killers who played 
on the golf links, north of the Red House 
coombe in which she often appeared, called it 
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Grecian. Perhaps it was so ; her nose certainly 
was. How such a gem of a face could be set 
down among the sheep and lambs, and the 
young bovines of those undulations, was as 
great a mystery to the town-bred gallant — 
always especially civil to a pretty village girl 
— as to the Lynton rustics themselves. 

He did not understand it, and what is more, 
he did not try to. The vision of Rose in 
the middle of his drive brought his club up 
abruptly. She was like an angel in his eyes, 
suddenly dropped from the sky ; and he could 
only wait till she had moved out of the way, 
wishing she had been ten times longer in 
doing it. 

The two middles of her cheeks were as red 
as the poppies which grew among the corn 
and moon daisies. This harmonised well with 
the dark brown hue of her eyes (so large and 
languishingly dark) and the still darker shades 
of her eyebrows and her hair. The other 
portions of her skin (especially that of her 
chin, forehead, and neck), were whiter than the 
fleece of a newly-born lamb, and as smooth as 
the flower of her white geranium. 

Nature had in no wise erred in^making her ; 
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she had made everything to correspond. Her 
mouth, for instance, was no bigger than it 
ought to be to match the other features of her 
face, but just the right size to give grace to it. 
In her full lips, quite as red as the middles of 
her cheeks, many smiles were hid ; together 
with two rows of sound white teeth — the 
prettiest of all company to her pleasant 
smiles; 

Rose was, in short, what Amos called her — 
the flower of his flock. 

She was his only flower now. But then, he 
had his sheep ; and his favourite ewe (such 
was the man's love for the dumb creation) 
sometimes took more of his love — simple, 
nigged, and grand — ^than he cared to own. 



II. 



It was the yeaning season and the creature 
was near her time. He was therefore very 
anxious about her. It was her first year's 
lambing, and he had brought her up from 
an eanling. 
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All the mothering ewes of the flock — 
upwards of a hundred of them — had lambed. 
There were only three left to ean, and his 
favourite dam was among them. His dark 
pyramidal cap moved about above the low- 
cropped hedges and in and out the farm 
buildings, the whole of five live-long nights. 
He had shepherded the whole of the flock 
himself, had not lost one ewe and only five 
lambs out of a goodly yeaning. 

The three ewes seemed as if they never 
would ean. Amos hovered about them with 
a glimmering candle with the effect of a 
nocturnal visitor to a graveyard bending over 
the tombs. There were two other dark forms 
stooping over the recumbent sheep. They 
were the farmer and another farm servant. 
Amos wished they had not been there. He 
could have done much better without them. 

Scarcely a human sound came from the 
scene. It was that still period between 
midnight and the first hour of the morning. 
The solitude of the world just then was 
immense. You could almost hear the silence. 
Every now and then a muffled cooing from 
the pigeons in the rafters when they stumbled 
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against each other owing to their uneven 
perch, broke the stillness. Then the painful 
bleat of the pain-ridden sheep, and the smaller 
cry of the new-bom lambs, burst through the 
quiet, and all was still again. 

The door of the hut when opened, looked 
out upon a large opaque world with nothing 
defined about it. The waggoner's cottage on 
the highest elevation of the golf hills seemed 
as black as the cloud which came down to it 
from the sky. Only in the east could be seen 
those grey streaks in the welkin which betoken 
the birth of a new day. 

" Armos," said the farmer of the Red House, 
" thou art tired, my lad. Has been up four 
nights remember ; an' I canst see that thy 
eyes 'ull shut themselves directly if thee dunna 
shut 'em thyself. You goo home now an' 
I'll see to these." 

"Ney, master," said Amos quietly, "I'd 
like to see those three out on it Yon ewe 
'specially." 

" You go thy ways home, lad, I tell thea 
Does'na think as I can do shepherdin' as well 
as thee ? " 
• He spoke angrily, for he was a man 
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incapable of self-restraint He had the 
character of being the most irritable man in 
the neighbourhood. 

" Perhaps thee could, master, if thou wert 
the shepherd," replied Amos meekly, "an' 
hadst'na got such a rough way wi' thee. 
Summat's wrong wi' these, else they'd hev 
eaned afore now. Let me stop an' see *em 
right. I hanna too tired." 

The farmer looked at his man. 

He had been his shepherd for fifteen years, 
and had always done well with the lambing. 
He had become like one of the family, and 
had been allowed a license of speech which no 
one else had dared to arrogate to himself. 
Amos was a man who never complained if 
permitted to do his own work without inter- 
ference. Others made many bones about the 
food given to the farm servants at the Red 
House. Amos never opened his mouth in 
complaint He could thatch a rick, or trim a 
hedge as well as the best of them who followed 
the calling of thatcher and hedger. He was, 
in fact, the most useful man on the farm. 

But the man must not be master. He 
must not arrogate too much. 
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" You do what I tell you, Armos," said the 
farmer, cooling down somewhat as he thought 
of the pickle he should be in without his 
trusty shepherd. " Goo home an' get a few 
hours in bed. Come a bit earlier i' the 
mornin', if you like. These ewes 'uU 'appen 
not ean till to-morrer mid-day, and then you 
can see to 'em." 

Amos was really very tired, but loath to go 
and leave his charges. 

" rU go, master," he said, being as you want 
to try your hand, but mind ye donna kill my 
ewe. I should be so cut up." 

His master's eyes flashed angrily again 
under his shaggy grey eyebrows, and he 
wagged his almost white beard vigorously in 
the glimmer of the candlelight In the back- 
ground of that scene, sitting on a barked log 
of elm, which had been sat upon by dirty 
small-clothes till it was almost the colour of 
ebony, he had the appearance of an old Viking 
come to pass his days, hermit-like, under the 
roof-tree of an agricultural hut. 

"You've been the death of five lambs, 
Armos," he roared. " Do you mind that ? 
If I kill the ewes, that's my loss not yourn. 
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You be off, my lad, an* come back i* the 
mornin' to see as other folks can do shep- 
herding as well as thee." 

" It was either the ewes or the lambs, 
master, an' I saved the ewes." 

Amos was hurt. Any sneer or reproach 
upon his ability as shepherd cut him to the 
quick. He loved his calling, and had always 
prided himself upon the success which 
attended his efforts. 

To have lost five lambs was not much in a 
yeaning of one hundred and sixty ; and that 
was a loss which no mortal man could have 
helped. Not a single ewe had been cast 
through him. Not a single ewe had been 
cast at all. Everyone had been saved. Who 
could have done better than that ? Few 
shepherds, indeed, anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood had had " such luck " as Amos 
Oates. 

It was not luck with him ; it was love. 
That covered everything. He watched, 
tendered, and comforted the poor creatures 
with more than a woman's affection. Though 
his slit-like eyes closed up to a shivering line 
in their hollows, he would still have watched 
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and waited and done his work had he been 
suffered to do so. 

The farmer saw he had touched his man in 
a sore place and hastened to soothe him. 

"Donna be down, Armos. You've done 
well, an' I thank ye for 't That's why I 
donna think there's any call for you to stop 
wi' these three. Goo home, lad, an' get some 
good sleep i' thy bed. Rosie wunna thank 
me, mayhap, for keeping ye up so much o' 
nighta" 

One of the ewes leaped up with a groan 
and fell panting against a log. But Amos 
had gone. He opened the hut door and 
glided out into the darkness while his master 
was delivering the last few words of his 
speech. 



III. 



A THIN line of light through the crack of 
the door, pointed along the dark floor of the 
earth towards the red pond in which the 
ducks and geese disported themselves every 
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morning — when the water was not frozen. 
That was the only sign of life at that moment 
in the extensive and opaque world upon which 
Amos entered. 

He halted near the incline to the red pond 
— the slope down which the cattle jolted 
their fleshy forms when wanting water. It 
was marvellous how the night seemed to halt 
with him. Nothing moved. The mysterious 
darkness which rose like walls around hind^ 
threw back the sound of his footfall upon the 
gravel right to his very feet. 

Those in the lambing hut must have heard 
him stop, but they made no sign. ^ 

The thin line of light through the door 
crack did not widen so much as by the 
breadth of a cornstalk lying near it. Perhaps 
the bleating and groaning of the labouring 
sheep interrupted the sound. Anyhow no 
one came out and Amos stood stock-still 
where he was, more silent than the twisted 
codlin tree in the orchard over the hedge — 
for the leafless twigs and boughs made musical 
murmurings as the breeze hastened through 
them. 

He bent his ear in a listening attitude and 
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inclined it towards the lambing hut. His 
feeling for the welfare of his charges had not 
flown with the shutting of the door. 

"My pretty ewe," he murmured to an 
imaginary lump of fleece at his foot. " 'Twas 
cruel hard to quit thee now. His rough way 
'ull kill thee if I miscalkilate not. If thee 
had'st only eaned afore, thee'd hev been safe 
now — safe. Keep up till the morning, lass, 
an' ril come early." 

At that moment the ewe he was yeaning 
over leapt up in the hut again and came down 
by the log with a bang ! 

The gravel crunched again under the big 
boots of Amos and the weight of his wiry 
frame. Then all was quiet He had moved 
on to the grass which grew a wide piece of 
pasturage on each side the lane. 

Lifting his swollen eyelids and looking from 
beneath his pyramidal cap (formed in the 
exact shape of the ricks which he had built 
and thatched in the rickyard of the farm), 
which he had pressed closely down over his 
face, as the air, though not particularly keen, 
was fresh and cool, Amos saw the big golf 
hill, with the single tree on the summit, 
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staring down upon him for an arrant in-- 
truder. 

That hill seemed alive with life. The 
barren ewes were out upon it, lying on the 
ridge, and they shivered and dithered, like 
sheep in black cardboard, flat against the 
northern sky, as it began to break up in faint 
streaks of grey light here and there. 

Amos was gifted with the usual amount of 
superstition peculiar to dwellers in the heart 
of Nature ; yet it could not be said that he 
was frightened. He had paced that dark 
lane in the coombe to and fro, too many times 
to be disturbed by the cry of the screech-owl 
from the cow-barn over in the close near the 
spinney. He did not quicken his footsteps 
as he passed the wych elm — perhaps because 
his legs were stiff in the joints. 

He simply moved along with the limping 
gait of a tired man — a figure as dark as the 
hedges on each side of him, and the trees that 
grew out of them. 

Suddenly his eye was attracted by the 
appearance of a bulky form on the ridge of 
the golf hill. It issued from the basin beneath 
the single tree whose forked twigs shot up 
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into the sky and disappeared. That the form 
was evidently alive did not seem to cause 
him much consternation. Poachers were 
known to scale that hill from the square 
spinney at the foot, bearing off their booty 
that way. That form might belong to a 
poacher. 

But as Amos sauntered towards the hill» 
watching the phenomenon on the ridge, it 
divided, and assumed the form of two distinct 
figures. This made him curious, for though 
the light was still very dim and would remain 
in that particular shade for hours, he could 
just make out that one of the figures was 
shorter than the other, and that the shorter 
one was in skirts. It was therefore a girl or 
a woman. The end of her cloak blew up. 
Then he thought she was young. 

But what could a maiden be doing out at 
such an hour ? Amos was severely virtuous. 
That a woman could be abroad in the dark, 
and in such a position, offered but one expla- 
nation to his simple and honest mind. 

He forgot his favourite ewe for the moment 
in the strange attraction on the golf ridge. 
He had never seen anything so unusual for a 
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Hfe-time. The hour had something to do 
with the perturbation of his mind ; for Nature, 
in chill February, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing (as told by the Bury clock, ringing sharp, 
clear, and decisive over the eastern fields) on 
a bleak elevation, springing from the east 
and running westward, is scarcely where one 
could expect to find visitors of pleasure. 
Their appearance confused his intellect 
At the west end of the hill — where the red 
road from Lynton broke through and crossed 
it — there was a sheep pond, very deep in 
winter when the rains had filled it Some 
witty golfer had christened this pond "The 
Doctor's Pill Box," because it invariably took 
its toll of the balls. True, but few golfers 
would drive a ball aslant the comer of that 
hill on to the green, a few yards further on, 
without losing at least one ball therein. 

From the apex of the hill down to the very 
surface of the water, the ground caved in, in a 
semi-circular form, but with a direct incline, 
which caused a swift descent into the pool by 
an awkward climber whose foot lost holding 
upon the apex. Even the sure-footed «heep, 
when approaching the pond from the hillj 
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were compelled to walk down, like a crab 
sideways. 

In the yellow glory of an August day the 
eanlings lay round the top — a fleecy border to 
the blue pond. Now the rim was a black one, 
and the hollow down to the pool looked like 
a huge mouth gaping to be filled. 

Amos had now sauntered along the grass 
lane almost to the point where the gate and 
wooden palings divided the lane from the red 
road, cutting south-westward through the hill 
towards the north end. Here he halted and 
leaned upon the gate to watch the order of 
events. 

A straggling clump of hawthorn hedge, 
overrun with blackberry brambles, looking 
now like black twigs, twisted in all sorts of 
fantastic shapes, would have screened him 
from the view of the occupants of the hill had 
it been lighter than it was ; but being so dusk 
and dim there was no necessity to hide at all. 
The darkness clothed him. 

"Tis unaccountable queer," he said to 
himself, " I wonder who 'em be." 

The answer came to him floating down the 
hill — from the throat of a man ; a voice Amos 
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had often heard on the links in the daytime, 
when tending his sheep. 

"You must let me take you home, Rose. 
I cannot leave you here." 

Rose ! What Rose ? Could it be his Rose ; 
the flower of his flock, whom in the innocence 
of his heart he had supposed was sleeping 
peacefully in her bed at Lynton ; could it be 
his Rose ? 

He leaned heavily on the gate shaking like 
a dead leaf in the wind. 

The answer came floating down the hill, 
right to his very ear — from the musical throat 
of a girl ; a voice that had cheered him often, 
like an angeFs, in the house and in the fields 
— a voice that was now broken and full of 
tearful agony. 

" Goo away, goo away ; 'appen I shall never 
goo home agen." 

The shepherd could scarcely repress a groan, 
the sound of that voice had struck him so 
cruel a blow. 

He gripped the gate with a grip that made 
his fingers tingle with pain. He lacked 
support He felt friendless. Something vital 
seemed to have been taken from him in the 
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moment that he heard the fluty, yet melan- 
choly, tones of that girl's voice. He tried to 
call out her name, but his tongue refused its 
office ; his mouth only gasped and shut again, 
in the manner of a dying bird. 

This had come upon him so suddenly, in 
the darkness, and it was a great, a crushing 
sorrow. 

It had not been unforeseen ; it had not 
been totally unexpected ; but it nevertheless 
came with terrific force upon the simple head 
of the confiding shepherd. He had heard 
rumours and he had seen sights. But he had 
never quite believed them ; he had such 
simple, such honest faith in his Rose — the 
flower of his flock — the last of all his 
children. 

And now it had all come upon him, he had 
heard her own voice saying, 

" 'Appen I shall never goo home agen." 

If there had been sufficient light it would 
have been seen that his slit-like eyes closed 
up to a single line across his face. It would 
also have been seen that his thin and worn 
body dithered and shook from head to heeL 
He was silently crying. The agony of his 
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grief was too deep for loud utterance. He 
could only weep in loneliness, in the dark, 
when there was no one to see him, in quiet- 
ness and solitude. 

This he did now, with head bent down, and 
the whole of his honest, wrinkled face con- 
cealed. The swaying of the gate alone 
indicated the depth of the man's agony. 



IV. 



A SPLASH — a stifled cry — a gurgle— caused 
Amos to lift up his face from the gate rail. 
The figures on the ridge of the hill had both 
gone. 

The single tree on the hill, overlooking all 
the scene, was the only upstanding object 
within the view ; the barren sheep lay at ease 
on the earth. As Amos scanned the hill (it 
was painful for him to do so, now that his eyes 
were swollen up to simple lines in his visage) 
from east to west, and from west to east, in 
search of the figures that were there less than 
five minutes ago, that single tree (standing 
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like a sentinel on guard over buried gold) 
seemed suddenly endued with human attri- 
butes. Its branches waved like arms, uplifted 
to attract attention. Its crest shook like the 
head of a man in great agitation. 

The splashing — the stifled crying — the 
gurgling once more reached the ears of the 
lonely and bewildered shepherd. 

It was then that he woke to consciousness ; 
it was then that he knew. 

He undid the catching of the gate quicker 
than he had ever undone it before, though his 
fingers were trembling with cold and agitation. 
Everything — a girl's body and soul — he knew 
depended upon quickness. 

He stumbled over the clay heaps and the 
stunted bushes in the dry ditch, and strode 
out with headlong stride to the verge of the 
pool, where two tall, dark bushes made a door 
for the cattle to go down to water. Then he 
bent down and peered into the darkness, and 
the next moment threw himself on the 
bubbling surface. 

The pool was not wide — only a few yards 
across each way. Its danger lay in the depth 
and the tangle which grow up from the 
bottom. 
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With the inrush of Amos, the black tide 
was whipped into a violent commotion. It 
lapped over the side whence he had entered 
and ran into the dry ditch. It splashed and 
gurgled and shivered under the hawthorn 
bushes which hung over it It seemed to 
resent the endeavour of the shepherd to 
snatch from its chill embrace its toll of 
human life. It battled angrily, wildly, 
stubbornly; and Amos was not a strong 
man, and there was not a soul to help him. 
The man on the ridge, who was with Rose, 
had passed quite out of the picture as 
mysteriously as he had entered it 

But Amos uttered no word, raised no cry 
(Lynton was nearly a mile off, and the lambing 
hut nearly half-a-mile) ; he only battled with 
the waves single-handed. 

Presently his dark pyramidal cap came 
floating to the side, like a strange inhabitant of 
the pool just come to the surface to see what 
was going on. Then by the fitful light 
(which alternated and varied, sometimes 
being intensely opaque, at others inclined to 
greyness) his dark form, with one hand out of 
the water, the other gripping a figure hanging 
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lamb-like over his shoulder, came in view, 
stumbling towards the doorway of the pool. 

Drenched, half-drowned, physically tired 
out, and sorrowfully sick unto death, Amos 
dragged himself and his fair burden out on to 
the dry land of the clay heaps. 

Then he made for the lambing hut 

All the way back along the grass lane he 
hugged his Rose to his breast, as if daring 
Death to have dominion over her. As fast ias 
his legs would carry him, and they were more 
numbed and painful than ever now, he bore 
her towards the hut where he had left the 
flower of his fleecy flock in agonies which he 
knew not of. He felt that his lass was dead ; 
but he would not have it so ; he would not 
realise it. 

"Rose! Rose!" he kept calling in an 
agonising dreary monotone painful to hear. 

He neared the hut at length, panting under 
his burden and his fagged frame, like a 
labouring and over-driven sheep. 

Nothing moved ; everything was as silent 
as when he went away — not half an hour ago. 
The light upon the floor, coming through 
the crack in the woodwork of the hut, was 
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just the same. It had neither narrowed nor 
widened. 

Though oppressed with his own woe, the 
shepherd's thoughts at that moment turned to 
his favourite ewe — kept from his sight only by 
that closed door. He kicked it open with his 
foot, for his arms were engaged in gripping 
his girl to prevent her from falling — and 
staggered into the hut. 

Poor Amos. Oh ! poor Amos ! 

Not a human soul (but himself and the 
dead girl) was there. The farmer and his 
man had gone out through another door 
which opened into the farmyard. They had 
no need to be there now. Their work was 
done. They had shepherded the ewes, and 
there they lay — three dead sheep and five dead 
lambs, lying stretched out on the floor ! 

A cry seemed to break through the very 
ribs of the shepherd and to shatter all his 
bulk. What man could see what he had seen 
and not be womanish? Two flowers gone, 
wrenched from him — for ever — at one fell 
swoop ! 

He laid his Rose upon the log, gently, very 
gently, and sat down beside her with his 
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hatless head bowed down almost to a level 
with his knees. 

" Butchered," he groaned, " an' I could not 
'elp thee. The Lord above us sent me to 
save my own lass, an' I could'na even do that. 
God forgie me for a 'elpless sinner." 

And he wept and cried by turns over the 
ewe and over the lass. 
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THE TWINKLING LIGHTS. 



I. 



** i ne-v^r — sit — down 
Wi* — a — ^tear — or — a — ^frown ; 
But — I — ^paddles— me— own — can-ofe." 

These notes, with a sound as if issuing through 
toothless jaws, floated strangely up from the 
west end of Lyn ton's quaint little graveyard. 
The sound was like the buzzing of a tired 
drone in the window pane. And yet there 
was heart in it 

Hester Foy, the Vicar's young wife — once a 
homespun lass of Lynton — caught the words 
distinctly in her little shell-like ear, as she 
passed noiselessly through the side door of 
the Vicarage into the graveyard. If the light 
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had been br^t enough she would have been 
seen to shn^ her pretty shoalders and make 
a grimace: 

The words were so little akin to her own 
inner feelings. 

She passed slowly under the yew trees into 
the pathway which diagonally intersected her 
own, and, stepping over a few green mounds 
— ^beneath which rested the bones of the 
children of the hamlet — she came to a 
Norman doorway in the south chancel-wall 
of the churchy near a two-light fourteenth 
century window, which may have been, from 
its ^ize and position, a leproscope. 

There she paused for a moment and looked 
towards the Vicarage door. In doing so her 
eye rested upon a huge mound, formed like a 
barrow, and which might have concealed the 
remains of some ancient Druid. 

The girl gave a shudder. 

That was the grave of her father, the 
former sexton and verger of Lynton Church. 
It was a nameless, stoneless grave; It was 
flowerless, untended, neglected. It was an 
unpleasant sight to Hetty just then — very 
unpleasant She wished, jndeed, that she 
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could always shut it away from her 
vision. 

Just then a humming sound passed by her 
ear. 

It was the night-jar coming up the grave- 
yard from the western mead to roost in the 
yew trees behind the tower. 

" I must go up," said Hester pettishly. 
" Vm buried here — buried — buried." 

Her tone of voice conveyed the impression 
that she was buried, not in the position in 
which she then found herself under the quaint 
gargoyles of the Norman arch, but in the 
state to which it had pleased God to call her, 
namely, to be the wife of **Passon"^ Foy, the 
quiet, peaceful, and amiable Vicar of Lynton 
— a very saintly man of God. 

The Norman doorway was blocked. Hester 
therefore entered the church by the south 
porch. This was a modern excrescence, with 
plastered sides and roofed with blue slates ; 
most offensive to the viision, and out of all 
harmony with the. simple grandeur of the 
rest of the building. . 

Inside the church the light was very 
glimmering. 
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As Hester turned and looked towards the 
chancel, the brass lectern had the appearance 
of a bronze warrior standing on g^ard. The 
white-robed saints looked like stepping from 
the windows every moment. Hester fancied 
she saw a man, not her husband, leaning over 
the pulpit, and stretching out a warning arm.^ 
The brass candlesticks looked like branches 
of fire. 

But Hester was not disconcerted. She 
professed a love of solitude and a desire for 
silent meditatioa Every evening after dinner 
she had for some time disappeared, and Parson 
Foy invariably found her in the tower-room 
poring over a book. 

She now moved slowly up the western aisle, 
brushed her form through the crimson hang- 
ings, and ascended the rounded staircase into 
the tower-room. 

^ square stone compartment, fit for an 
anchorite's cell, with one dormer window look- 
ing out over the western mead and the town 
beyond — that was the meditating chamber of 
Hester Foy. There was one chair in the 
rpom under the window, and a little red- 
baize covered shelf with a taper and an open 
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book upon it. There was also a text card on 
the north wall, bearing the words, "Good 
understanding giveth favour; but the way 
of transgressors is hard." 

No other furniture of any kind civilized the 
room. 

Hester sat down in the chair and looked 
out through the window hole. She pushed 
the book on one side. Hervey's ** Meditations 
among the Tombs " was not quite in harmony 
with her feelings just then. The lights of 
** gay Brookington," springing up like torches 
amid the greenery of the roadside, told to her 
a far more delightful tale. 

She leaned her arms upon the table, and 
framed her face with her hands. 

Before those twinkling lights she fancied 
she saw '* life " and happiness ; behind them 
the wayward mind within her foresaw only 
despair and death. She watched on. liie 
lights charmed her. Then up from the grave- 
yard came that voice again, the voice of an 
unslayable content, the voice of a happy 
old man, singing from the inside of a 
grave. 
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Wi'- 
Bat— I— pad-dle»— me— awn— can-o^" 

It was Jonas Ryecroft, the sexton, digging 
a grave for Nora Treadgold, the wise woman's 
daughter, who lay dead in the cottage on the 
^oomb ridge, having been brought to shame 
and death through the lightness of her 
conduct 

Hester shuddered violently. 

^I can't stay here," she cried piteously. 
''This is killing me; This good old man 
is more righteous than I, his mistress. I am 
no better than Nora." 

She lit a small red taper in a brass candle* 
stick whk:h stood upon the table. Then she 
drew something out of the folds of her dress. 
In turning it round, it flashed in the light like 
an oval of silver. It was a pocket mirror. 
Hesitt' was a daughter of vanity. 

** I'm bUriec) here," she sighed, as she looked 
in the glass. '"Buried!" 

She was very beautiful. A voluptuous, 
earthly, demonian loveliness glowed in her 
cheeks and eyes, and appeared in the 
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exquisite curves 6f her lips. There was a: 
touch of truth in her words. Her beauty 
was too rich for rustic eyes; too grand to 
be hidden in her native gjreenwood. 



II. 



Less than an hour later Geoffrey Foy, called 
"Passon" Foy by the Lynton rustics, came 
out of the same door of the Vicarage through 
which Hester had passed. The graveyard 
was now almost in daiicness. From the yew 
trees, eastward, the night-jar was jairing as 
loudly as the bass notes of a muffled 
bell. 

** Nature rejoices," said Geoffrey, as he 
crossed the footpath towards the southern 
porch. "That night-jar has a note little 
less powerful than that of the campanero." 

He was an intense lover of Nature. 

If anyone had killed that night-jar he would 
have almost cried. He loved its weird, dis- 
tracting jar. He kept two peacocks about 
the Vicarage. Their melancholy scream at 
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midnight, conjoined with that of the goat* 
sucker, proved the sweetest music to him. 
The jar and the scream were voices of 
Nature. As such he valued them, loved 
them, and sought to preserve them. 

His figure moved like an undefined shadow 
along the pathway to the southern door. The 
gravedigger had gone. There was no ear to 
hear the affectionate, almost boyish chirpings 
of the love-enchanted man, as he stood inside 
the porch. 

" Hetty— Hetty," he called. " Come down, 
my sweet hermit, come down. Remember 
when this church contained a rood-loft, a fair 
spirit like you used to haunt it She may 
be haunting the building now* Come, bird, 
come — to the arms of Geoff." 

The sound of his voice bounded round the 
nave, like a volume of wind in a drum, and 
returned to him in the porch without the 
addition of a single word from another 
mouth. He wondered at this. Hetty had 
been in the habit of answering him from 
her place of concealment, if not of medita- 
tion. Now she uttered not a word. 

Geoffrey Foy was not a superstitious or a 
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timorous man. Where his wife had gone he 
surely was not afraid to follow. And yet, 
for a moment, he halted. The return of his 
own voice to him in this place of holy 
solitude, had a fearsome, almost eerie effect 
upon him. 

It suggested to him a domestic calamity 
rather than a ghostly visitation. 

He entered the church. The dimness 
seemed to clothe him. When he opened 
the crimson arras, a streak of light, like 
the pointing of a finger, struck down upon 
his face. It was the light from the taper 
in the tower-room. But nothing moved up 
there. A dead silence prevailed. 

« Het-ty, Het-ty," he warbled at the foot of 
the stone staircase. 

"Whirr, whirr, whirr," cried the night-jar 
louder than ever from the; rear yew trees. 
No soft, fluty voice from a sensuous mouth 
murmured "Geof-frey" in reply. 

He skipped up the stone staircase, and 
halted on the top step. 

The red taper was half burnt out, but no 
fair-figured student conned Hervey under its 
luminous glimmer. The chair wasempty^ 
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The lady had gone. The cold, dull, inani- 
mate walls sec^ned to bend forward and 
whisper a shameful tate into the ear of the 
intruder in the doorway. 

Parson Foy strode over the room like a 
man but just recovered from an illness. 

He reeled from the effect of the blow which 
he felt had fallen upon hintL Hervey's 
^Meditations" lay open, as was their wont 
But what attracted the man's eye was a sheet 
of note-paper between the open pages. It 
was the beginning of a letter written in pencil 
in his wife's hand, and seemed to have broken 
off suddenly, ere it had scarcely begun. 

He picked it tip with trembling hands, and 
held it towards the tapen 

" Dear Geoff— I am leaving you — I " : 

Then it broke off Not much explanation, 
but enough for the blanching reader. Enough 
to render him desolate ; to break the loving 
heart within him ; to force the welling tears 
to the eyes of a man. 

He sank hopelessly down in the chair from 
which his worldling wife had so lately risen. 
Then he held the fragment of pencilled shame 
in the flicker of the taper, and watched it 
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slowly consume. No other eye but his 
must see his darling's coofessioa of sin« 

" The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken 
away," he murmured heavily, as his head fell 
upon the table in silent anguish. ''Blessed 
be the name of the Lord." 

" Whirr, whirr, whirr," came the note of the 
night-jar through the winddw-hole over his 
bowed head. 

'' Ow, ow, ow," screamed his peacocks from 
the parsonage roof. 

Then only, and never until then, had he, 
fully realized the perfect solitude of his 
position at Lynton. Just at that moment 
it seemed awful to him. He lifted his head 
and looked out through the window-hole* 
The lights of the town were burning brilli- 
antly, gloriously. Life seemed to be there ; 
death where he was. Then he had a 
tear of pity for Hester. She was young 
— ^younger than he. She was beautiful, and 
— and she was but a woman ; only a woman. 

He sat there and meditated for some time. 
Then he put out the taper, left the book open 
as it was, the door ajar, and descended into 
the aisle of the church. 
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The sexton and a little figure in frocks, 
clouded in darkness, so that nothing of her 
looks could be seen, met him in the porch. 
This is what the Vicar had dreaded. 

** Little Missy were afearekl, Passon Foy," 
said Jonas, "at you bein' so long, an* her 
sended Biddy for me to come an' fetch thee." 

**OhI pa-pa," said a fluty young voice. 
" How long you've been. Where's mamma ? " 
• The child's voice was like the mother's. It 
was so like hers just then to the bereaved ears 
of Parson Foy that he fancied Hester was 
with him once more, and that the. scene 
through which he had just passed was but 
a dream. A dream, however, with a rough 
awakening. 

For answer to the child's inquiry, he picked 
her up lovingly in his arms, kissed her fondly 
on each cheek, and bore her playfully back 
to the Vicarage. Then he returned to the 
sexton. 

** Jonas," he faltered. " Jonas. You know 
the trouble that has fallen upon me ? " 

" Hey, master, hey. Sorry to my heart be 
I for it I'm mindedi to tell thee summat, 
Passon Foy, only what did ye say i* church 
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but last Sunday? *A tale-bearer revealeth 
secrets ; but he as be of a faithful speret 
concealeth the matter/ Vm a faithful man^ 
Passon Foy." 

" Then by your faithfulness I conjure you 
to speak/' groaned the Vicar in anguish. 

"That sounds so much like scripture/' 
rejoined the sexton, "that the Lord 'uU 
forgie me for tellin* on thee. The missis 
am gone off wi* Capt*n Foy. I seed *em 
go down lane to Brookington. God pardon 
'em. I'm thihkin', Passon Foy, as perhaps 
the place were too lonely like for her. She 
were lively in nature, ye know." 

The Vicar bowed his head lower upon his 
chest Then he went up again to the tower- 
room and lit the taper. 

"She'll see the light, perhaps," he said 
to Jonas, "and know that it is burning for 
her." 



III. 

For five years Geoffrey Foy kept the red 
taper burning every night through all the 
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year in the litde tower-ixxMn. And he kept 
the door of the church ajar. 

At the end of the fifth year his iaith in the 
justice of God b^;an to waver. 

Every night . when the pastoral world of 
Lynton was dead in sleep, when, there was 
no noise in the air but the scream of the 
lonely peacock, the hoot of the bam owl, 
the ^ whirr" of the night-jar, and the 
melodious lowings of the cattle coming 
slowly up from the western fields, in that 
quiet time Parson Foy Mrould steal softly 
to the tower-room and peep in with love- 
enchanted eyesw 

But Hester came not 

He heard of her. Vague rumours reached 
his ears. She was seen at Brookington, then 
in London, and then at Monte Carlo. His 
friends suggested a divorce. 

"Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder," he said sternly* 

He lit the taper that night with a great 
hope. His faith should not be starved. 

** Shall ye keep that goin' much longer ? " 
said Jonas, nodding to the light, as he was 
digging the grave of the wise woman next 
to that of her daughter. 
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"As long I live and she lives/' said the 
parson in reply, quietly but proudly. 

'*Tis a terrible waste o* wax, though," 
mumbled Jonas, when his master was out 
of hearing. "In this five year there's bin 
more wasted i' yon tower than 'ud mek all 
the waxen women i' the tailors' winders at 
Brooking^on. She's worth it, 'owever. For 
all the lightness, for which God forgie her, 
she's better nor fifty waxen women» I say 
it 'cording to my judgment" 

It was now near the great feast of the fifth 
year. 

Pastoral nature was in a state bordering 
upon somnolence. Human nature on the 
other hand, was in a condition of activity. 
Lynton rustics were, for the only time in 
the year, in a bustle. The choir boy was 
lubricating his throat with home-made toffee 
in readiness for the Christmas singing. 

Hetty Foy was now fifteen. 

She was as like her mother at that age as 
two peas in a pod. The demonian beauty 
of the elder woman hung over her like a 
glamour. She was her father's joy, but he 
never ceased to watch and mourn for her 

N 
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n^Qther. What the mother was to him the 
daughter could never be. His heart, how- 
ever, was big enough to hold them both. 
And it did ; held . them like grim death 
battling for another body. 

Except for the light radiating through the 
fourteenth-century window of the church, 
Lynton graveyard was a black patch in 
the floor of Nature. 

. Ev^n the white stones looked dark in the 
darknesa It was but seven o'clock, yet the 
solitude, of the night and the spot was 
immense. The scream of the peacock was 
like the watchman's cry — crying "What of 
the night?" And the wind seemed to reply, 
** There are neither moon nor stars." 

A soft, sweet sound, the timbre of a chord 
struck in a silver cup, hovered round the 
graveyard. It was the music of the choir 
forcing its way through the walls of the 
church. Sometimes one voice sweeter than 
the rest floated up alone. That was the 
voice of Hetty teaching the choir boys the 
way to sing a bar. 

She was the choir mistress now. 
.Every now and then a dark patch loomed 
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op upon the painted figures of the fourteenth- 
century window. It seemed to come from 
the outside. At first it looked like an owl 
lodging on the window-sill attracted thither 
by the luminous rays of the ancient panes. 
Afterwards it assumed the shape of the 
hooded head of a woman, and, when turned 
in a certain direction, disclosed a clearly-cut 
face of voluptuous and demonian beauty. 

That head and face belonged to a woman, 
clothed in darkness like the night, who stood 
beneath the Norman arch listening to the 
words of the choristers. 

She was in complete shadow. Only at 
times, when she seemed anxious to look 
into the church, and rose upon tip-toe, 
could it be seen that anything human 
graced that dark corner. 

The south door opened, a boy came out and 
tripped over to the Vicarage. 

" Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me,** 

came the silver voice through the jar of the 
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door, swelling loudly to the listener's ear. 
Then there was a pause, and the single voice 
of a beautiful soprano rang through the 
church. 

** Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The night b dark* and I am £ar from home ; 
Lead Thou me on." 

It was Hetty's voice teaching the choristers 
in the way. 

A gasp, almost a sob, came from the woman 
under the Norman arch. The boy returned 
with a music book, the door was shut again, 
and through the window, in more subdued 
tones, hovered the next verse. 



** I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Should*8t lead me on ; 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 

Lead Thou me on. 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 



»» 



The exquisite beauty of the words, the 
melody, the quietude and isolation of her 
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position, touched the listener to the heart. 
She crouched down in silent anguish and 
wept 

Soon afterwards the boys rushed out. 
They laughed, they shouted, they leaped 
upon each other's backs. In a lusty voice 
one of them sang out, "Molly and I and 
the Baby." So little influence has sacred 
worship upon the boyish mind. 

Not one of them saw the weeping woman 
under the Norman doorway. They passed 
her by as if she had been a gravestone. Just 
then the Vicarage door opened, and a man 
stepped forth. It was Parson Foy come to 
quell the immoderate spirits of his choristers. 
He passed under the church porch, and into 
the ray of the chancel candlelights — a man 
of sorrow. 

" Geoffrey ! Geoffrey ! " wailed a voice 
behind him, with a sound no better than a 
whisper. 

He turned abruptly; no charmer's voice 
ever had so sweet a sound. It was the 
voice of the hooded woman from under the 
antique window. She was on her knees, 
with outstretched arms, pulling him by the 
coat. 
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fie mored a space fartbter oa The man 
was dombfoanded 

'"Geoflfrey, Geoffrey I "* she pleaded agakk 
*' Dont you kmnr me, GecrfTrey ? " 

Knew her? Yes^ he knew her now. 

There was the round, seductive face, volnp^ 
tuous in its material beauty, which had so 
charmed him when a curate at ** gay Brook- 
sngton ; ^ there were the languishing brown 
eyes, more fitted for the courtesans of Rubens 
than the saints of Raphael, which had stolen 
hts heart the moment he had the ill-fortune 
to look into their limpid depths ; there were 
the red, pouting lips, exquisitely chiselled, as 
the h'ps of a marble image — lips more beauti^ 
ful, but less pure than his own. 

Knew her? Why every lineament of her 
face was burnt into his heart. 

For five years — barren, cloudy, bleak, sad 
years — he had waited for this woman with 
all the yearning of a warm and forgiving 
nature. He had kept a light burning for 
her in the tower-room ; he felt that at any 
moment he could take her back to his 
hearti and forgive her her great sin. '' Such 
a man as Passon Foy was," as the honest 
gravedigger said. 
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Now, when he saw her, in the gloom of the 
church porch, her head thrown back and the 
light streaming in a holy radiance upon her 
beautiful face, a tornado of feelings seemed 
to rend his frame, and to turn him into a 
helpless hunch of life as hard as the church 
stone. 

"Won't you forgive me?" pleaded the 
woman, with bare outstretched arms. 

He did not speak ; he did not move ; he 
seemed suddenly done into rock. 

The hood fell forward over the woman's 
face, a shudder ran through all her bulk ; 
she appeared to shrivel up as if blasted by 
the lightning's flash; and with a deep, 
hollow sigh, she picked herself up, crept 
out of the porch, away from the church 
and the man, and became merged in the 
shadow beyond, thinking of the text in the 
tower-room, 

" The way of transgressors is hard." 



THE WAXEN WOMAN 
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THE WAXEN ; WOMAN. 



I. 



THE HOMESPUN LASS. 



I . I 



Ten years had passed since young Mrs. 
Foy had abandoned the quiet^ secluded life 
of her native village for the twinkling 
lights of the town — "gay Brookington," or 
elsewhere. 

" Passon Foy " — who had remained at his 
post, " such a man as he was/' as the gar- 
rulous parish clerk still averred,— moved 
slowly from the Vicarage door up the. gravel 
pathway and into the churdi at Lynton ; 
a man with a cheerful exterior concealing 
a wounded heart 
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"Ten years to-night," he said to himself, 
as he closed the iron gate of the porch, and 
passed into the dim edifice. "Ten long, 
weary, barren, cold years. Oh ! Hetty, 
Hetty." 

It was the early evening of an October 
day. 

The darkness began to droop over the 
church and landscape like a cloud. A light 
breeze, so light as to be almost a doubt, 
slightly shivered the branches of the deep- 
green yew. The tombs in the churchyard 
looked like white saints, and such some of 
them were — carved in marble. 

Just there, life was very dim, very slow, 
very peaceful, and very silent It was but 
half a mile from gay Brooking^on, where the 
jewellers' windows flash with golden light, and 
the red cheeks of the waxen woman in the 
hairdresser's shop window, charm the eye of 
youth and age ; yet the abode of Geoffrey 
Foy might have been many miles away — 
hidden in the deepest greenwood, far from 
the madding crowd. 

The iron gate creaked as he closed it, and 
that startled the lonely peacock on the red- 
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tiled roof of the Manor Farm, lying in dim 
outline at the north-eastern corner. 
. " Ow — Ow — ow — ow ! " screamed the bird, 
and its cry took a wide circle over red roofs, 
thatched homesteads, the heads of loftly elms, 
and came back again to the chimney niche of 
the farm roof where it died into an indistinct 
murmur. 

That was the only sound of life just then in 
that dark, opaque world outside the shining 
lights. All the rest was silence. 

Parson Foy did not seem to hear it. If he 
did hear it, he paid no heed to it just then, 
intense lover of Nature though he was. He 
went up the dim church towards the chancel 
like a dumb, walking shadow moving in 
gloom. Just by the golden candlesticks near 
the altar rail he halted almost invisible — a 
dark pillar in a dark frame. 

In a second afterwards a sharp cracking 
sound was heard, and a light, hanging from 
the finger tips of the parson, illuminated the 
whole of the chancel. Parson Foy had struck 
a wax vesta, and he forthwith lit the three 
jets of one of the candlesticks — that on the 
right of the chancel table. 
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The light fell upon the face of the parson. ' 

It was an extremely young looking face, 
almost boyish with the short light flaxen 
curls that crowned the top. The first glance 
would give the impression that the possessor 
of that face had never known a single trouble ; 
the second and more curious look would show 
a hue of careworn sadness, a shade of some-^ 
thing which had poisoned, like mildew, the 
natural joy of the man's heart — the reminis« 
cence of a tragedy which had taken lustre 
from* hiis eyes and something of the old 
cheerfulness from his lips. 

He sat down in the chancel chair, leaned 
his arms upon the table, and covered his face 
with his hands in the attitude of a man in 
grief and pain. 

This had been his nightly attitude for ten 
years — " such a man as he was " as the parish 
clerk would for ever be repeating. Never 
had he missed a single night through all 
the decade. Tempest or fair weather, moon<^ 
shine or louring skiei^, it was always the 
same ; he was there in the chancel chair of 
the church in which he officiated — every 
night 
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His daughter, Hetty, now nearing her 
twentieth year — the veritable image of her 
mother and looking as though she had 
been moulded in wax-r-and the maids of 
the Vicarage, always knew where to. find 
him of an evening. If he was not in the 
library among the musty tomes in which he 
appeared to take so much delight, he was 
sure to he in the jchancel of the church- 
seeming to wait for someone who never came» 
And there upon frequent occasions when 
necessity demanded it, both Hetty and the 
girls went to him, with information or for 
direction. 

To-night he sat there apparently in deeper 
dejection than usual. 

The clock of the Town Hall at Brookington 
with a booming sound which reached the ears 
of the parson and made him look up and 
start — for there were painful reminiscences to 
him in the strokes — clanged the hour of seven 
through the calmly sleeping air. 

Simultaneously with the death of the last 
stroke Parson Foy heard the creaking sound 
of the porch gate and knew that some one 
was coming to obtrude upon his quiet vigiL 
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His manner instantly changed. Two 
minutes before, if anyone had looked at him 
through the leper's squint in the south side of 
the chancel wall, which is there to this day, 
they would have seen a man bowed with grief, 
with his face covered with his hands, and 
groaning in sheer bitterness of spirit When 
Jane, the housemaid, with buoyant step, 
tripped up the aisle to the communion 
table, her master was smiling and looking 
in general as cheerful as the maid had ever 
seen him. 

Like the Magdalen who hid her feelings, 
Geoffrey Foy hid his eating griefs from every 
eye but his own, and he saw them in all their 
naked pathos. 

He raised his face and looked towards the 
western end of the church at the exterior of 
which the fourteenth-century tower reared up 
its hoary top, and in which — about midway 
up — was the little square stone room, formerly 
a rood loft, in which his fled and erring wife 
was wont to sit at night and view the twinkling 
light of " gay Brookington." A trim little 
lass was coming towards him with a light step 
and a merry countenance, dressed in a neat 
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garment of black stuff, covered with a snow- 
white apron with shoulder bands and bib, and 
the nattiest of white caps with streamers upon 
her head. 

She held one arm close down by her side ; 
with the other hand she smoothed back the 
fringe of her hair which she fancied had been 
moved out of place by the kiss of the breeze 
that had blown upon her as she crossed from 
the Vicarage. 

"Well, Jane," said Parson Foy brightly^ 
and in the nature of a question. 

The girl smiled prettily. She had now 
come right up to the communion table in 
the full lustre of the lights of the candle- 
sticks, and her master could see that her 
face was suffused with a rosy flush which 
betokened a wish to communicate some- 
thing which touched her nearly and perhaps 
pleasantly. 

She was an old helper at the Vicarage, old 
to the extent that she had been maid for 
more than ten years, and knew the story of 
Mrs. Foy's flight ; and as she was a good 
and reliable girl Parson Foy had grown 
to like her and to allow her privileges not 

O 
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usually given to occupants of similar situa- 
tions. 

Jane Goode, indeed, was scarcely regarded 
in the light of a servant During the Vicar's 
trouble she had made herself so useful to the 
household, and so won herself into the good 
graces of Hetty that it had been often said 
that the lively and good-looking Jennie was 
to all intents and purposes the mistress of the 
Vicarage. 

In sober truth, though but a young maid 
with a follower in Brookington who was 
constantly urging her to " name the day for 
the askings," she had proved herself a valua- 
ble ally to Parson Foy ; so much so that he 
dreaded to think of the time when she might 
wish to leave him ; and of late he had fre- 
quently noticed her in a kind of holiday 
humour. 

•* Come, Jane, what it it ? " kindly continued 
the parson, forcing an unwilling smile to 
remain upon his face. " By your looks I see 
you have something pretty to ask me. A 
day off for the last illuminated concert at 
Brookington, eh — or for looking round the 
waxen woman ? *' 
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" Nay, master, it inna that," replied Jane in 
a hesitating manner. " Though to be sure 
them concerts wi' the hundreds and hundreds 
g' lights round the trees be the prettiest things 
i' Nature to my mind ; an* it's nice to see the 
fashions o' the hair and dress by lookin' at 
the waxen woman i* the shop winder. But 
that's not it, sir ; an' I 'ardly like to tell you 
neyther, for you've been the best master i' the 
world to me, an' I donna like the thoughts o* 
leaving you an' Miss Hetty." 

Parson Foy's face underwent a slight 
change, his smile being tinged with sad- 
ness. 

" Leaving, Jane — leaving? " he ejaculated. 

"Yes, sir, I've knowed you so long now 
that you seem almost like a father to me, an' 
it makes it 'ard to seem to want to goo from 
one who's been that good to you. I was a 
little lassie at Sunday school, sir, when you 
were rung in ; an' then I come as a gel to 'elp 
at the Vicarage ; an' ten years I've been wi* 
you, sir, an* — an' — I've growed to love you 
an' Miss Hetty that earnest like for the trouble 
you've had, an' for your 'arty kindness to me 
that I feel quite sorry to hev to think about 
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leaving. But — bot — toy young man's been 
up from Brookington — it's Charlie Ammond« 
%\t, who used to blow the organ — an' he's 
quite put out 'cause I hanna told him straight- 
forward about the askings yet" 

Parson Foy did not speak for a few minutes ; 
he simply looked quietly and sadly at Jane ; 
at her open, comely face now wreathed in 
smiles and covered with blushes 

This homespun lass, bom under a straw 
roof at Lynton and bred up through her teens 
to the present time within the walls of the 
Vicarage, was as honest and true-hearted a 
girl as he had ever known. She had been 
happy during her life with him, and he 
had been happy in the knowledge that he 
possessed so good a handmaid. 

Now the influence of the larger life of town 
was operating in the girl's mind. She was, 
he expected, finding the atmosphere of life in 
the Vicarage very dull It was not to be 
wondered at ; the Vicarage was dull to youth 
and high spirits. He recognised it, but none 
the less it pained him to know that this 
trusted maid was anxious to leave him ; or if 
not anxious to leave him, at least anxious to 
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secure that position in life which seems to be 
the sole aim of a girl's career — the dignity of 
a married woman. 

" An' Charlie says," continued Jane in a 
tone of sadness, " that there is plenty o' other 
gels at Brookington, if I'm not ready ; an* 
we've sweethearted ye know, sir, ever since we 
were small children at school together." 

The Vicar smiled — b, wan, soulless smile, as 
at a vain thing. 

" I suppose he thinks the courtship rather 
long then, Jane," he said, "and wants to 
conclude it by marriage ? " 

" I suppose so, sir. But I'm ready — I hev 
been for some time, only I couldn't bring 
myself to tell you about it An* I wouldn't 
hev done so to-night if he hadn't been tellin' 
me of them gels at Brookington as be ready 
if I'm not, as he seys. But I am ready — if — 
if you can spare me to go, sir." 

Parson Foy was touched by the girl's 
manner. 

He could see she was fearful of the capture 
of her young man by a Brookington girl, yet 
she was sorry to go from a duty which had 
been pleasant to her and in which she 
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had given pleasure to others. Such true, 
honest, homely worth was something to hold, 
and to lose it would make him poorer than 
he now was. But it must be so. Neither he 
nor Hetty must stand in the girl's way in such 
a case as this. 

" I shall be very sorry to lose you, Jane — 
very sorry indeed," he said with true feeling. 
^ But if you are thinking of marriage I am 
sure we must not detain you. I hope you 
will be very happy. When shall you be 
wanting to leave me then, Jane ? " 

The rosy face of the maid reddened deeper 
than before. 

** Charlie wants us to be married at next 
Thomasin', sir," she said hesitatingly, " so as 
we can get nicely settled at Brookington for 
the New Year." 

** Going to live at Brookington then ? " 
asked Parson Foy in some surprise. 

" Oh ! yes, sir. Charlie says that life at 
Lynton*s the road to nowhere. He's had 
enough o* livin' in a village, an' o' course it /> 
dull to the lights an' gaiety o' Brookington, 
inna it, sir ? " 

The Vicar sighed. He could not say no ; 
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could not gainsay the words of this home- 
spun lass. Truly to the youthful mind of 
lovely woman — as he too well knew from 
the tragic note in his own life, when his 
ever-cherished wife fled from his hearth- 
stone — life amid the deep greenwood of an 
isolated village, or even in a village like 
his own, where the twinkling lights of 
Brookington were an additional fascination, 
was dull. 

He could not deny it ; but he nevertheless 
sighed over the vanity, the instability, and 
the discontent of a woman's nature. 

" Well, yes," he said quietly. *• Village life 
is dull, I suppose, to young hearts like 
yours." 

" Yes, Charlie says so, an* I begin to think 
so myself. Will you — will you be so good 
as to marry us, sir? I should like you to 
do so more than common." 

** My good girl, Jennie," said the parson, 
smiling even when he sighed, " I will do 
everything that I can to please yon — every- 
thing that would be right Of course I 
will marry you if you wish it, and my great 
hope will be for your married life to be a 
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happy one — ^happier/' he added sadly, " than 
you know mine has been. You must tell 
me more about this to-morrow or some 
day in the near future. Go into the house 
now, Jane ; perhaps Hetty may be wanting 
you. I think she is rather lonely at 
times." 

Jane raised her left hand and arm hurriedly 
from her side where she had been carefully 
holding it during the time she had been in 
the chancel Her hand contained a letter, 
the delivery of which had evidently been the 
reason for her visit This she now held out 
to Parson Foy with a look of regret upon 
her face which made her seem slightly more 
refined in appearance — her red colour having 
paled a degree or two. 

" I'm very sorry, master — very," she said 
quietly. "Thinkin* on my own affairs made 
me quite forget youm — ^yours I mean. Miss 
Hetty telled me to bring this letter to you ; 
an' that's what I come for, only I couldn't 
resist asking if you minded me leaving, an' if 
you 'ood marry us. I hope you'll forgive me 
for not thinkin' on it before." 

She stretched her arm over the communion 
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table, gave the letter into the hands of Parson 
Foy, and full of confusion at her forgetfulness, 
passed back down the aisle of the church, and 
out through the porch with a quicker step 
than she had entered. 



II. 



THE LETTER. 



The gate of the porch creaked behind her 
as she closed it — an ominous creak. 

In her perturbation she drew it to rather 
hurriedly with the consequence that it made 
more than the usual noise ; in fact, closed 
with a bang. To Parson Foy it came with 
a shock. It seemed like the gate of civilisa- 
tion, of hope, even of life being shut upon 
him. 

"Ow — ow — ow!" screamed the peacock 
again through the solitude, disturbed by the 
shutting of the gate. "Ow— ow — ow ! " more 
startingly weird than before. 

Parson Foy seemed much moved, though 
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he did not physically stir by so much as 
one single inch. 

He held the letter in his hand. Jane had 
given it him hurriedly without a word of 
explanation other than that Hetty had sent 
it. This confused him. Why should Hetty 
send him a letter to the church when he 
had not left the house half an hour? Why 
could it not have been given him when he 
returned to the library? Surely it must 
be a letter of some importance since it could 
not wait until he went back, but must be 
brought to him. 

Yet he did not open it 

He glanced at the handwriting. It was 
Hetty's — that neat, clear, writing of hers 
so well known in the village, and which 
looked so nice in the prize books of the 
Sunday school scholars. At the sight of it 
the face of Parson Foy waned paler than its 
wont. 

The sight of that fair caligraphy, covering 
the other contained on the inner sheet, seemed 
to presage so much for the lone man. Why 
else should Hetty send him a letter? Why 
should she have troubled to write, when he 
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had but lately seen her in the house, some- 
what less than an hour ago, and she had 
hinted neither by word nor look at anything 
unusual ? 

All this conspired to baffle him ; yet he 
had ideas. 

Of late his observant eye had noticed a 
certain freeness in the manner of Hetty 
which somehow grated upon his taste. Her 
beauty was of that bewitching, material 
order, so physically alluring as to need the 
fewest of imported charms. Yet he had 
noticed that Hetty was constantly consulting 
the looking-glass, and for ever adding new 
adornments to her person. 

A new mode of dressing her hair ; a bow 
of ribbon tied round her neck ; a bunch of 
ribbons placed very artfully in the middle, 
or rather in the graceful curve, of her back 
immediately beneath her bodice, in the 
fashionable Brookington style. These were 
some of her little tricks of finery which he 
noticed in her and which helped to make 
him sad ; for they were so much in the mode 
of her mother — that voluptuous woman who 
liad sickened of life in a changeless \illage 
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parsonage and had taken herself off ten years 
ago, leaving poor Parson Foy alone with his 
sorrow and his fair daughter. 

"Ah! Hetty, Hetty," he would say to 
himself when he observed these little shifts 
of Art to embellish Nature — which in her 
case was already beautiful enough without 
any artistic addition. " You are shaped in 
the same mould as your mother ; made with 
the same wax. You are, I fear, as much a 
waxen woman as she in the coiffeur's window 
at Brookington. Oh ! God, and I hoped for 
things so different — from you." 

At that time in the silent church with no 
other human being near and nothing in the 
shape of one but the dumb saint pictured 
on the stained window, who seemed to be 
looking down upon him in the utmost pity, 
Parson Foy thought of all these things and 
groaned inwardly that God had made his life 
for fully ten years a discipline of disappoint- 
ment. 

" Sooner or later I must know the worst — 
or the best," he sighed, and broke the covering 
of the letter. 

Since his wife had left him, Parson Foy had 
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become inured to disappointments. Before 
then he was a man upon whom the adverse 
winds had never blown very roughly. When 
he came to Lynton as the Curate-in-charge 
and wooed and won the fairest woman in the 
village, whose material beauty had laid such 
a strong hold upon his soul, he accounted 
himself a happy man. 

When the old vicar who preceded him 
died and he was offered the living, his life 
seemed to him to be all sunshine. He did 
not know then — or even dream — that all 
these semblances of happiness were but the 
merest ironies which would ere long vex his 
soul and body down to the ground. 

Now he knows. 

That great irony of his life — the backsliding 
and flight of his wife — bringing in its train all 
those shameful facts which had made him 
the mark for the pity of the most ignorant of 
his flock, had prepared him for almost any- 
thing. 

The unslayable faith he had reposed in his 
wife — in her common sense, her judgment, 
and her honour — had indeed been slain. 
Nothing, he thought, that could now happen 
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to him would ever cut him so keenly, would 
ever crush him as that trouble had. 

And so he broke the covering of Hetty's 
letter. 

It was not a long letter — in fact it was 
cruelly short — but it was long enough to 
pierce right through his heart and to come 
out on the other side dripping with his life's 
blood. 

" Dear Papa, 

•« I am going away with Marky Greenfield. I 
knew you would not sanction our marriage, so I 
thought it better not to mention it to you again, but 
to go like this. I am very, very lonely at home, and 
Marky loves me — ^loves me. If Marky had not come 
into my life, I never would have left you — never ; for 
next to him I love you better than anyone on 
the earth. But he has, and I must go. Try and 
bear it ; try and forgive me. I feel I am almost as 
bad as mother — as wicked. Yet I can*t help it— 1 
can't. 

"Your Sorrowful Daughter, 

" Hetty." 

For some minutes Parson Foy never lifted 
his eyes from that letter. Again and again 
he read those burning words, until — as with 
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the action of a burning-glass — they became 
scorched upon his heart The man seemed 
as if his very being had been taken from 
him and had left him there a useless, helpless 
block of humanity. 

He uttered no word, made no gesture, 
moved no eye. The keenness of his trouble 
was too deep for words. It struck him a 
sharper blow even than that with which his 
wife's lightness had wounded him. He 
shivered as though an icy wind had passed 
over him and withered him up. 

At last the hand which held the letter 
began to shake, the letter itself dithered like 
a dead leaf upon a twig, and ultimately flut- 
tered down to the table. 

The man himself gave way. 

Bereft of the last prop which held him to 
hope even to life, he saw at a glance how very 
desolate he was. First his beautiful wife, 
Hetty, beguiled by the glamour of the town, 
sacrificed his love and his peace for the 
dubious joys of a lighter life; then his 
trusted maid-servant, Jane, tired of the 
quiet existence which he led; finally his 
daughter, Hetty — beautiful as her mother 
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;m4 m ea^y tskc^Mtd to fbt f ancies c£ Ar 
wtj^M^hoA gone ; \ama% htm alcae in Ins 
ffwn ^ey Kfe — alone in Im dwtnrH; alone in 

Thb was the master-sttoke and it ottcriy 
ctmhtA htm. He UH forwafd upon die table 
With hfn head over Httt/% letter^ groanii^ in 
the bf ttereft agony. 



III. 



THE RETURN. 



TlIK chimes In the Castleworth Road came 
tinkling up the mead in front of the Vicarage 
lit Lynton, chiming the hour of half-past 
Mix. 

At that particular time the side door of the 
Vicarage in the lane leading to the village, 
the fields and the coombe beyond, opened 
and two female figures appeared under the 

StC(>» 

One was dressed for walking, in a light 
buft overmantle which reached nearly to the 
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wearer's feet — a comfortable protection from 
the night air which begins to be chilly in 
October — and a white sailor hat upon her 
head, tastefully trimmed, and with a dandy 
butterfly-bow of white satin perched, in the 
latest fashion, right upon the front, just above 
a mass of dark forehead curls. 

It was scarcely dark even though the trees 
in that lane were thick with leafage, and it 
could be seen that the form of this lady, in 
spite of her covering, was physically beautiful, 
and there was light enough to see that the 
face under the hat was also shaped in beauty's 
mould, and was one of those whose material 
bloom plays such havoc with the heart of 
youth. 

This maiden passed over the step into the 
lane ; the other stood on the step — dressed in 
neat black bodice and skirt and snow-white 
apron over, with a white cap upon her head^ 
poised daintily. 

"If I do not return in half-an-hour, Jane 
— quite by seven o'clock," said the young 
person in the lane, in a sweet, full-throated 
voice, "take the letter to my father in the 
church." 
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•* Yes, Miss Hetty," said the girl on the step 
in reply. 

The girls then parted. 

Jane went in and shut the door; Hetty 
Foy — for it was she — turned down the lane 
with a carriage which denoted neither 
slowness nor hastiness, but partook of a 
studiously even pace, quite unlikely to attract 
the curiosity of any passing villager. Skirting 
the south-eastern corner and crossing the 
.road, she came to a clap-gate in the wall 
which led to the fields connecting Lynton 
to Brookington. Through this she passed 
sedately, with the air of a young lady tired of 
the Drawing Room, and anxious for a breath 
of the sweet wind that cooleth the fields after 
a hot day, and coyly kisseth the cheek of the 
wanderer. 

She halted by the stile of the fourth 

.enclosure, at the southern end of the field ; 

midway between the parishes of Lynton in 

the north and Brookingfton in the south-west 

— ^and looked back. 

The scene was one of serene and blissful 
-beauty. 

Hetty's attention was more particularly 
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drawn to the farm and buildings north-east 
of the Dovehouse Close through which she 
had passed. Red roofs, brown gables, and 
yellow rick-ends, peeping out from clusters of 
fruit trees, made the spot one of attraction to 
any eye ever so little in love with picturesque 
rural scenes. In a north-westerly direction, 
slanting off from the gay tiles and cheerful 
thatch, proudly stood the sober stone tower of 
Lynton Church, not more than half a mile 
away — adding a touch of dignity to ever> - 
thing. 

It looked at that distance, embowered amid 
tall branching elms and beeches, with its 
own squint-like window, like the castellated 
lodge to an ancient fortress. 

And over all a toneless, motionless sky, 
growing dimmer with almost imperceptible 
degrees, yet assuredly and steadily dimmer, 
as told by the twinkling lights in the western 
semicircle of landscape where Brookington 
was putting on its evening dress and preparing 
for its nightly delights. 

Hetty's eyes were turned in that direction, 
sweeping the horizon to where the rim of her 
little world rounded off into complete shadow. 
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w^ the r^^bU betveeo ^at aad die 
niikii flow cQ¥€ioi her. 

Thm for a moaieot or tvo she did not 
^ib^erve tiie white object moving steadily over 
Ch^ fiddf towards her in a diagonal line 
from the nofth'eastem corner of the picture 
Through hedgerow^ over stile, across mead — 
UKMnfS in the dusk less like a man than a 
Urge feathered creature — on it came until in 
ilie next enclosure to that in which Hetty sat 
ft quite disappeared from view. 

In a few seconds, however, the figure re- 
Api^eared"- 'having now assumed the shape of 
a nmn— by the side of the hedge not far from 
Hetty horselff coming along swiftly but noise- 
loHnly ; evidently with the object of surprising 
the mAidcn. 

The object succeeded admirably. Hetty's 
eyea were Intently gazing at the twinkling 
liKhta of Brooklngton, springing up like little 
turchea amid the greenwood in the west ; and 
h^r back was towards the approaching young 

The soft green carpet of grass conspired 
to conceA) his presence; and the repeated 
V rio« of the peacock on the parsonage roof. 
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and the jack squealers or swifts, taking their 
final flight round the fields before seeking 
their night quarters under the thatch, helped 
to drown the very light sound made by the 
rustling of his feet through the grass. 

He succeeded therefore in walking to the 
very edge of the grass, bordering the pathway, 
ere Hetty was aware of his presence. 

She turned with a start He sprang out 
from the grass with a merry laugh, leaped 
upon the stile beside her, and threw one arm 
round her waist before she could give utter- 
ance to the fluty little "Oh!" of surprise 
which trembled upon her tongue. 

**Ah! Hetty, lass, Hetty," he warbled 
kindly, pressing her cheek against his own. 
" Your love's eyes were blind that time. You 
did not see me." 

" Oh ! Marky, Marky," replied the girl in 
a tone of visible agitation, even of indignation. 
"In your smock — Oh ! Marky." 

They both looked at each other, or rather 
turned their faces together for all that they 
could see in the now deepened dusk. 

If it had been a trifle less dim than it was, 
Marky would have seen a flash of bitter 
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disappointment, amounting almost to bitter 
anger, in the eyes of Hetty. As it was, 
her cheek being so close to his, he could 
see the faint flicker of a beaming light in her 
beautiful orbs, and could plainly hear the 
beating of her heart, which sufficed to tell 
him that Hetty was much put out — he knew 
why. 

"Donna be angry, Hetty, lass," he cooed 
in a sweet fresh voice which would instantly 
have softened the wrath of a less imperious 
beauty. "It's best as it is. I've been 
.thinking it over and I've come to the point 
of repentin* as I ever agreed to carry ye off* to 
Brookington." 

" Aren't you going to then, Marky ; aren't 
you going to?" quickly replied Hetty, with 
a disdainful note which would have irre- 
vocably condemned any other woman in a 
moment 

"No, Hetty, darling, I canna — I can't," 
continued Mark in a serious and manly 
strain. " It *ud be very wrong. Donna ye 
see it same as I do ? Your father 'ud never 
forgive you then — ^never — if we made a runa- 
way match. It 'ud quite break his heart, an' 
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I know it 'ud break mother's. Your father's 
got no one but you, an' my mother's got no 
one but me ; so donna you think, sweetheart, 
as it 'ud be very cruel on us to leave 'em ? I 
do ; an' I can't do it Besides, what could I 
do at Brookington to keep thee as I want to 
— like the leddy as thee art? There's no 
land there to work on, an' I know nought but 
farming." 

For answer Hetty burst into tears. The 
pride and frivolity of her nature had sustained 
such a fall that she could find no way to hide 
her vexation, but in the truly woman's way of 
weeping. She wrung her hands excitedly, 
and rocked her form to and fro in her agita- 
tion. 

" 'Tis a shame," she sobbed — " a shame it 
is. After having planned everything so 
nicely, for you to come with a tale like this, 
I thought something was wrong, I did, when 
you came in your smock. And yet you say 
you love me — Oh ! Marky." 

"'Tis because I love ye so dearly an* so 
truly, Het, lass," replied Mark, "that I'll 
never ruin ye by running away with ya 
Donna cry, lass ; 'tis right to stop an' not to 
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ga Parson Fox's a good man, an' hell give 
his consent. I know he will soon, if not just 
at present" 

Precisely at that moment while Hetty was 
wrestling with wounded pride and a right 
sense of duty, the clock of the Town Hall at 
Brooking^on, with a booming sound that made 
her shiver in her seat, struck "One — two- 
three — four — five — six — seven" with a slow 
pause between each stroke, as if telling some 
fatal tale in each pause. 

Hetty jumped from the stile like one who 
had been attacked by a sudden frenzy. 

" Oh ! Marky," she cried in anguish, 
"that's seven o'clock. Why did you not 
come earlier? Why did you not — why did 
you not? Papa's got that hateful letter by 
now, for I told Jane that if I was not back 
by seven, she was to give it him. Oh 1 God 
I am a miserable sinner through loving 
myself too much. What shall I do — what 
shall I do ? " 

Her agony was painful to Mark since he 
had contributed something to the bringing 
about of this disaster. He saw now — now 
that it might be too late to prevent the 
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tragedy of at least one broken heart — how 
fatally foolish they had both been in planning 
an escapade which had the elements of 
romance in it but nothing to comniend it 
to the cold light of common sense. Hetty 
was to blame for murmuring at her lot, and 
craving for a new life ; he was more to blame 
for listening to her and falling in with projects 
which could never have any other fate but 
full and complete failure. 

But this was not a time for vain regrets but 
for earnest and immediate action. 

" You an' me must do the right thing, 
Hetty, darling," said Mark gravely, putting 
his arm round her waist and leading her back 
across the field whither she had come. " We 
must go back. I am with you in trouble as 
in joy. If your father has received the letter, 
we will ask him for his forgiveness. If by 
good luck Jane has forgotten to give it him, 
then, sweet lass, we must thank God for 
having mercy upon such miserable sinners 
as we are. Come quickly, dear." 

They moved swiftly over the ribbed meads 
— two light-coloured figures fleeing through 
shadow when they came to the stiles ; one 
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figure, it seemed, joined by Maxky^s arm 
when they passed over the grass. 

No word was spoken. Hetty occasionally 
turned her head with a longing, lingering 
look towards the twinkling lights of Brook- 
ington — the Pisgah of her youthful vanity ; 
but neither of them essayed to speak for 
some time. They were too full of perplexing 
thoughts just then, and Marky in particular 
— having in mind a tragedy which had 
occurred sometime before in his own life — 
was in hot haste to get to the Vicarage 
to prevent a possible repetition of that 
scMrrowful event 

As they neared the wall which flanks the 
last field from the Lynton Road, the lonely 
peacock screamed most plaintively from the 
parsonage roof. 

« Oh ! that melancholy bird," sighed Hetty, 
pressing closer to Mark. 

" I love its note," replied Mark softly. 

" You are like papa in that — and yet you 
are not dull and melancholy.'' 

" I love every voice of Nature, Het — an* 
yours more than any an* all." 

Hetty could havie kissed him at that 
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moment even through her tears; he was 
such a courtier to her though a simple 
countryman. 

They turned swiftly into the lane leading 
to the church. A light streamed through 
the eyes of the painted saints in the chancel 
window. Parson Foy was still there, other- 
wise the light would have been put out 

The side door of the vicarage in the lane 
was ajar. Hetty looked through the opening 
and saw Jane and her young man from 
Brookington, performing those endearing arts 
known and practised by lovers. She turned 
her head quickly away, with a slight pang 
at Jane's happiness and her own supposed 
misery, and the two sped on to the church- 
yard. 

Walking upon the edge of the turf, newly 
mown by the scythe of the industrious sexton 
and parish clerk, so as to make no noise, they 
halted by the iron gate which fenced off the 
porch. 

Hetty was trembling ; Mark could feel her 
supple form dithering and quivering in his 
grasp. She knew something of her father's 
trouble; she had learned by long years of 
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companionship and a quick intuiGve power to 
know those things which hurt him most ; and 
she felt that if he had read that letter of hers 
she had struck him a wound which time 
would never heaL 

Consequently she was burning with anxiety 
to rush into the church to see whether her 
fatal letter had been delivered ; yet her heart 
was like ice, and her feet were as the feet of 
lead. 

" Come, Hetty," said Mark in the tone of 
a man who had the courage to own to a 
fault and to accept the consequences. " Let 
us go in, lass, and know the worst — and the 
best" 

He turned the handle of the gate. 

It creaked as heretofore ; creaked as it 
always did — loudly and painfully. The pea- 
cock heard it and screamed that wonderful 
scream again which gives such a picturesque 
air to the village of Lynton both day and 
night Parson Foy too heard it, and heard 
the creaking of the gate which caused the 
scream ; but just then he was beyond the 
power of paying heed to either. 

Mark took Hetty's hand, and the two 
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passed silently through the porch where the 
light was darker than the world outside, and 
coming to the end thereof, looked up the dim 
church to the lighted chancel. 

There they saw a picture that melted both 
their hearts. 

There, with his arms stretched out over the 
communion table, with his head — which under 
the gems of light from the brass candlesticks 
looked at that distance as if covered with 
almost white curls — ^bent down upon them ; 
there with his body heaving and shaking with 
the emotion he was suffering ; there lay her 
father, the good, the patient, the unfortunate 
Parson Foy — brought to that pass by the 
beautiful being who was now a witness to 
his agony 1 

Hetty fled up the aisle with the lightness of 
a spirit to her father's side, followed closely 
by Mark — a fine, healthy, handsome figure 
without his hat ; and, touching him softly 
upon his arm, cried, with a great sob choking 
her utterance, for she could see the corner 
of her letter peeping out from under his 
hair : 

" Papa — papa ! " 
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Parson Foy raised his face, all sad and 
tear-stained with the mind-grief he had under- 
gone. There before him, bending down and 
touching his knees^ with the full light upon 
her rounded and youthful beauty, was his 
Hetty — ^his child — his alL 

" Oh ! Hetty, Hetty," he said, with a mel- 
ancholy half-smile. 

That was all ; but it was enough for Hetty. 
She knew she was forgiven — ** such a man as 
Passon Foy was." With a burst of tears she 
threw her arms round the lone man's neck 
and kissed him many times on the cheeks, the 
forehead, and the hair. 

"And so you wanted to carry off my 
daughter, did you?" he said gravely, seeing 
Mark in the background, standing with quiet 
respect and dignity. 

" No, father, no," interposed Hetty with the 
full-throated voice which both men loved so 
well. " It was not Marky's fault ; it was mine. 
/ wanted to carry Marky off. It was he 
indeed, who would not let me, but counselled 
me to return." 

Parson Foy raised himself up from the 
table, and leant back in his chair, looking 
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earnestly at the young farmer and then at his 
daughter. 

They were a beautiful pair — he could not 
but own it ; made as it were for each other — 
she with her dark, demonian style of beauty, 
he with a style that might appropriately be 
called semi-angelic. Yet somehow the lone 
man felt angry with Mark, for Mark had 
stolen the love of his child. 

" If Marky had not come into my life, I 
never would have left you — never: for next 
to hinty I love you better than anyone on the 
earth." 

Those words in Hetty's letter came home 
to him just then — cruelly, painfully. His 
position must now, in any case, be a secondary 
one. Hetty had come on so fast, had so 
wound herself into the life of Mark, that he 
foresaw graver complications than that which 
they had now escaped, if they were not per- 
mitted to have their own way and be married. 
Yes, he must lose her ; he must be the one to 
suffer. 

He called Mark to him ; Hetty was already 
there. 

" Marky," he said quietly, as was his wont, 
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"you have been a brave and manly fellow. 
I have always liked you ; now I like you better 
than ever. It was my wish for you and Hetty 
to be wed — but not yet However, Hetty has 
hastened matters, and as you are so deeply 
in love, well, take each other for better or 
worse — God grant it may not be for worse. 
Now leave me for a little and go into the 
house. I will come directly and talk the 
matter over." 

He kissed Hetty, gave her hand into Mark's, 
and sent them smiling down the dim aisle 
out into the darker night — ^glad that they had 
obtained their hearts' desire, far happier that 
they had gained it through following the path 
of duty. 

" Now I have only God," he said calmly, 
when they had gone. "Yet after all He is 
everything to me." 

Then he took Hetty's letter, held it in the 
flame of the candlesticks, and consumed it in 
the same way as he had burnt his wife*s 
unworthy letter ten years before. 

The gate creaked after Hetty and Mark, 
the peacock screamed, the solitude of the 
whole scene seemed immense. Yet Parson 
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Foy looked happy now. He had overcome 
all his grief, braved all his troubles, put all 
his own affairs behind his back, and was 
once more like he used to be in his old 
curate days. "Such a man as Fasson Foy 
was." 



Q 



THE GOLDEN TALE 




"You TELLED MY FORTUNE YESTERDAY. I GAVE THEE 
SILVER FOR TBLLIN' IT THEN. NOW I GIVE THEE 

GOLD. Open thy hand." 





THE GOLDEN TALE. 

The door of Norah's cottage was ajar. 
Hidden in the hollow of the lane, and over- 
grown with climbers, it presented one of the 
prettiest rustic homesteads that sensible 
country-loving eyes would delight to look 
upon. And yet pretty Norah panted to 
leave it for a dwelling in town. 

One mile further northward up the lane 
than the little stone bridge that spans the 
river at Overchurch, upon a gently-sloping 
piece of bright green turf on the west side, 
stood a gaily-painted gipsy *s caravan, quar- 
tered beneath a huge elm, and flanked by 
a thick-set hawthorn hedge. A homely, 
clean-looking road-house, with doU's-parlour 
windows, a smoking funnel, and a set of three 
red wooden steps to the door. 
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The open door, with its circus-like toy 
panes of glass, looked out towards Over- 
church, hidden in leaves, with a serpentine 
pillar of white smoke curling up here and 
there. 

It was about eight of the forenoon. 

The long risen sun with growing warmth 
and power, cast a bright and rosy glow over 
the gipsy's painted homestead in the undula- 
tion. It was glorified with a sheet of golden 
comfort and indolence. Everything there was 
in union with the scene. Even the lurcher 
under the van — high priest of activity and 
usually alert to the wagging of a straw — 
sprawled out his body and basked in the 
morning sunshine with both ear and eye 
shut to all disturbing influences. 

A woman with raven black tresses, all 
hanging loosely down her back, sat upon 
the bottom step of the caravan, with her 
bodice all open and her bosom revealed to 
the gaze of any passer-by, nursing a baby 
which she held in her arms. She looked the 
perfection of laziness, and yet there was a 
picturesque flavour and a let-the-world-sHde 
touch about her and her surroundings that 
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were almost enviable to the hard-working 
mortal. 

She lifted her handsome eyes — large and 
black and comely — and looked southward. 

A figure was coming towards her from 
Overchurch, with a graceful carriage and a 
dignity quite uncommon among peasant girls 
in the districts where the Romany woman 
had sojourned. That the approaching girl 
was without her hat, and dressed in light 
grey that looked almost white in the distance, 
did not in the least degree detract from her 
charms, rather indeed, did the style add to 
her comeliness. 

When she drew up closer the gipsy saw 
that the new-comer was a young rustic 
maiden. 

Coming nearer still, with a proud, swinging 
step, which might well have been the outcome 
of the teaching of a dancing-master of the old 
school, she saw that it was the same girl 
whose fortune she had told on the afternoon 
of yesterday at a roadside house further 
down the lane, and had received half-a-crown 
for her trouble — for her golden tale. 

A hunted look came into the gipsy's eyes. 
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Tbdr nsoalljr soft, bmgiitsfan^ I^^ gkmrd 
with a tfoobted gfeasL Her dark skin paled 
a degree or two, and she dinffled her feet 
oneasily upon the red steps. The baby 
MitifHed about and whined at the woman's 
breast 

^ What can the nuud be wanting I wonder? " 
nhe murmured to herself, in a voice no louder 
than a whisper. ^Surely her hanna been 
puttin' the slops on my track for tryin' to 
earn an honest coia"* 

There are women who look more lovely 
under disturbing emotions than in compla- 
cent and peaceful moods. A dark woman 
always docs. The demonian beauty of the 
gipsy, heightened by the mass of black 
hair shrouding her forehead and drooping 
negligently down her shoulders, and the half- 
frightened look in her great eyes, developed 
her into a grand, almost tragic, specimen of 
female loveliness. Even her sitting position, 
with the wide lap in which the baby lay 
rolling in a state of comfortable and help- 
less case, did not detract one item of the 
tiger-like beauty of the woman's head and 
bust 
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Such a Norman type of comeliness, set in 
the golden frame of a sunny October morning, 
would have been a great joy to the heart and 
eye of a painter of the picturesque in Nature, 
had such been there to see. 

The approaching girl came within two 
yards of the red steps and halted — looking 
strangely. 

She was a type of the pure Saxon, light 
skin, light hair, a rosy tint upon the middle 
of each cheek, and a pair of bright blue eyes. 
Hatless she had the appearance of a young 
woman, lovely and buoyant in nature, who, 
in a frolicsome mood, had ran out of the 
house for a morning walk. To the gipsy 
she seemed to represent something more 
than that, for her eyes quivered, her lips 
trembled, and her whole being was shaken 
by some impending ill. 

" What, lassie ! ** she said in a quavering 
voice, somewhat in the nature of a question, 
and altogether lacking in that full, rich, and 
charming tone which was habitual with her. 
" What, lassie ! " 

The girl in grey looked at her with a half 
smile, but did not speak. 
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She seemed to be in doubt. This hand- 
some dark woman without her hat, and with 
a child in her lap, performing the function of 
maternity, was a transformation to the person 
she had seen yesterday covered with a gaily- 
flowered hat and a red cloak, and with a 
large basketful of tin and wood ware upon 
her arm in place of a child. Yet the face 
looked the same. And there were those 
long gaudy ear-drops which she so much 
admired and rather envied when she first 
saw them shimmer in the gipsy's ears. 

Yes, though with the baby, without her 
hat, her red cloak, and her basket of ware, 
she knew her now, knew her by her golden 
ear-drops, as the fortune-teller of the previous 
day who told her the golden tale. 

" I've come to repay you," she said in 
patronising accents, advancing quite close 
to the gipsy, and staring into her eyes 
with a look even wilder than that reflected 
back to her from the shining orbs of the 
gipsy herself "You are that good woman 
who telled my fortune yesterday. I gave 
you silver for tellin' it then. Now I give 
thee gold. Open thy hand." 
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" Why, lassie, gel," rejoined the dark- 
skinned woman, in a faltering voice, and 
with a half smile upon her troubled face. 
"Ye paid me yesterday, an' I donna want 
payment twice over. When I said ye must 
give me gold another day 'twas only my 
nonsense. I never meant such a thing." 

" Oh ! but I'm rich now," sighed the young 
girl, as though that were a painful fact " I'm 
a countess to-day, an' I can well afford it. 
Open thy hand, my good woman." 

The gipsy looked at the girl before her — 
closely, kindly, earnestly, eveh fearfully. 

She herself seemed to be in doubt. Was 
this the simple rustic girl she met at the 
cottage gate yesterday, weeping sadly out of 
her blue eyes because she could not go to 
Arwick pleasure fair; the girl upon whose 
palm she had seen the straightest Fate line 
that hand could ever show ? She looked like 
the same girl, though she was differently clad 
now and without her hat ; and her behaviour 
was essentially different. Yet there were the 
blue eyes, the rosy cheeks, the generally pert 
aspect of the lass she met yesterday. No, 
she could not be mistaken. It was the same 
girl right enough. 
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And yet it was not she. 

"Your left hand, lassie," said the woman, 
in as calm and careless a manner as she 
could, as if to make sure. "Just a little 
minute." 

The girl held out her hand. The gipsy 
stretched her baby out upon her lap, pulled 
her own arm from beneath it, and took hold 
of the girl's wrist — more as a doctor would 
than a palmist 

It was burning with a feverish heat 

The woman remembered that when she was 
in travail with the child she was now suckling, 
the fire of her hand burnt like that ; that the 
pulse at her wrist throbbed with the dramatic 
energy which now beat beneath her fingers 
from the pulse of the girl. She could scarcely 
bear the heat and throbbing. Such an ex^ 
penditure of vital force suggested to her — 
uncultured as she was in all arts but the 
gipsy's — that something of an uncouth nature 
was operating upon the girl's inner repose, 
and using up with fearful rapidity the natural 
life of yesterday. 

" Oh I lassie, lassie," gasped the woman. 
" What is It ? " 
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"Yes," rejoined the girl, with apparent 
unconcern. "You did it. La! it were 
wonderful. Poor Norah the village girl 
yesterday, poor as a church rook, an' wi' 
nought but what she could earn from the 
Vicarage by feather-stitching; to-day Norah 
Countess of Overchurch, wi* her hand full 
o' gold, an' a fine mansion an' lands besides. 
'Tis as the passon said in his sarment last 
Sunday, *Ah! my good people, my sisters 
an' brothers, we know what we be now, but 
not what we shall come to.' La! wonder- 
ful 'tis, an' 'tis your doin's." 

" Oh ! lassie, lassie," wailed the gipsy, still 
holding the girl's wrist, and looking at her 
with a gaze which momentarily grew more 
troubled and frightened. The baby shuffled 
and snuffled and uttered a short puling cry 
upon its mother's lap ; the agitation of its 
mother having already affected the wee frame 
of the child through the nourishment it was 
taking. 

The girl appeared oblivious to the growing 
emotions of the woman before her ; she even 
seemed to take no notice of the piteous little 
weepings of the baby, and yet she looked at 
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it somewhat tenderly while its mother gave it 
suck. 

"But there," she said, pulling her wrist 
away from the gipsy's hold. "You must 
leave go o' me hand now. You did enough 
o' that yesterday, ye know, an' my lord will 
be waitin' for me. My Lord — ^ha, ha ! My 
Lady — ho, ho! How nice it sounds, donna 
it ? But somehow, it inna all good ; neyther 
all happy. Though I be a countess now, 
just as ye said it would be by the straight 
Fate line as I hev, I'd rather be the maid as 
I were yesterday wi' a light heart an* a light 
purse, though I weren't as satisfied wi* my 
lot then as I ought to hev been. For there's 
death in this. Listen and think." 

She suddenly caught hold of the disen- 
gaged arm of the gipsy and held it tight, 
so tight that the owner of the arm winced 
under the heat and pressure, but could not 
deny her. 

"There was an old man," she said, in a 
sweet and tremulous voice, "a poor old man 
who never knew what it was to eat a morsel 
that he hadna earned by the sweat on his 
brow. He used to be my feyther, so *em 
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said. Well-a-day, he loved me more than 
common. This I know now, though I didna 
know it then. An' I left him ; that poor old 
man whose company had been very pleasant 
to me, who had limped after me, for he was 
rather totterin* on his feet, for many a long 
year in the purest an* sweetest love." 

" I left him," she repeated, in a sort of 
mysterious whisper, as she pushed her fair 
pallid face closer to the gipsy's, "because I 
had become a countess, according as you 
had said it would be by the lines in my 
hand. An* when I went to see him to tell 
him of my good fortune — ^there he lay. Yes^ 
my good woman, there he lay with the beard 
round his chin as white as snow, an' as still 
as the marble figger i* the chancel o' the 
church yon. Stone dead he was — stone 
dead. Never a hand did he put out to 
stroke me hair, as he was so fond on ; 
never an eye to smile at me; never a nod 
to welcome me. Dead, dead, dead he was 
— because I'd become a countess." 

" Oh ! lassie, gel, lassie," burst out the gipsy 
woman with a deep sob. 

While speaking the girl's blue eyes had 
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filled with tearsu They ran all down her 
cfaedcs io slow and gende chase like glisten- 
ing round pearis mdring into one stream 
and congealing into drops again at the end 
of her chin, whence they fidl into the folds 
of her skirt and opon the wrist of her own 
arm. She seemed done into stone she stood 
so still, and yet she was barsting with pent- 
up agony, with a fulness that she could almost 
scream. 

^Dead, dead, dead,'' she wailed in low 
musical cooing; '^an' because I'd become a 
countess, as you said I should. Inna it 
pitiful — inna it sad ? " 

"Oh! lassie, dear lassie," cried out the 
gipsy again, in a louder key of sobbing than 
before, with her head bent down, and the 
thick masses of her hair falling in ravishing 
and dark disorder over her shoulders and 
down on to the suckling child. ''Good 
lassie, hev done wi' it I canna bear it ; 
'tis too hard — ^too hard. The lines hev telled 
a lie." 

The child, touched by the anguish of its 
mother, stretched itself out, snuffled and 
sobbed violently, dug its little pink fists 
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deeply into the heaving breasts, and burst 
out into a loud and piteous scream, termina- 
ting in a series of sighing sobs. 

This pathetic appeal to the tenderness of a 
woman's nature drew the attention of the girl 
to the hitherto unnoticed innocent lying in the 
gipsy's lap. 

She looked at it at first as though at some 
strange object, the like of which she had 
never seen before. It was a look of enquiry, 
of wonder, even of sorrow, but with little of 
the glow of maternity which may often be 
observed in the faces of some maidens. It 
was at once a look of slowness and apathy, 
as though the gazer were a person who could 
never take more than a passing interest in the 
mysteries and beauties of child-life. 

She shook her right hand, which she 
had hitherto kept shut, over the baby's 
face. 

" Poor little dilling," she said, in a calmly 
unconcerned voice. "You're a mother, too. 
I did not know that yesterday. Poor little 
dilling ; it looks middling weak. Well, God 
be with it The children come from God, 
the parson tells us; so God be with 'em, 

R 
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an' wi' yours. Open its little fist I mun 
give a present to that as well as to thee." 

For the whole of the time during which the 
girl had been talking there she had been shak- 
ing her closed hand in a jingling manner, as 
people do who hold money in the hollow of 
their hand, or something which it is intended 
to reveal at a later period. She now shook 
it more vigorously over the face of ^he child. 
The gipsy mother could hear the sound of 
something in the girl's hand, and this, together 
with the strange and vacant look upon the 
face of the girl, made her flesh creep, and she 
had much to do to keep herself from scream- 
ing out with fear. 

She, however, opened the child's little hand 
and held it out to the girl, who took hold of 
the wrist with her left hand, and held it very 
gently, as though she were afraid of breaking 
it 

" Dear little dilling," she cooed, in a 
plaintive voice. "'Tis a world o' sin ye hev 
come in, an' 'tis not in the nature o' things 
as thee'lt be very rich, being born to this 
life. So there's — one — two — three for thee 
— ^three golden coins. There, shut up its 
little fingers an' hold 'em in tight." 
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She dropped three little yellow pebbles, 
which she had evidently picked up out of 
the road on her way thither, into the 
infant's hand, counting them as she dropped 
them in, 

" Now, you, my good woman," she said to 
the gipsy, with the air of a person performing 
an act of charity. 

The woman held out her hand. She seemed 
powerless to refuse, yet she was dithering all 
through her frame, and her eyes were fixed 
upon the face of the girl with an unnatural 
brightness. 

" One — two — three," said the girl, in calm 
measured accents^ dropping more pebbles 
into the gipsy's hand ; " three — four — five. 
There! Will that pay you for your golden 
tale ? " 

A half-strangled scream came from the 
gipsy's lips. Her teeth chattered together 
as though it were an icy-cold winter morn- 
ing instead of a bright warm morning in 
autumn, and, with a violent shudder, she 
shook the pebbles out of her hand on to 
the ground. 

" God — she's mad ! " she gasped, in a half 
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whisper, speaking as if to hersel£ But the 
girl caught the words softly as they were 
spoken. 

^ Mad — mad ? ** she repeated tenderly, and 
with a pretty smile, looking meekly at the 
woman. "Yes, that's it They told me I 
was mad. Before my dear mother died she 
sed I was mad to hev such foolish thoughts 
about wanting to be summat as I was not 
An' so did my poor feyther, as I telled thee 
on awhile ago. But the passon in his sarment 
preached at me to * aim high, to be summat 
different to what I was,' an' a passon ought 
to know what is right So I did as the 
passon telled me, an' aimed to be summat 
different to what I was. I'm now a coun- 
tess, just as you sed I'd be when you telled 
me fortune yesterday." 

The girl paused for a moment, with a look 
so piteous and melancholy, that the eyes of 
the gipsy woman melted to tears. Then she 
continued, 

" But, oh I it inna so nice as I thought it 
would be. I'm nothing near so happy as I 
used to be when I was simple Norah with 
Robin Ringwood's arm round my waist, and 
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right sorry am I that I wasna satisfied with 
that comfortable life, without care, an' without 
a weight like this as I hev now to carry, being 
a countess. The lines never lied you sed, an' 
that may be true ; but, oh ! my good woman, 
I wish to Grod ye had never telled me my 
fortune. I must go now. Good-bye to ye " 

With a courtly inclination of her head and 
body, the reminiscence of the days when her 
ancestors were possessors rather than tillers 
of the land, she bowed to the gipsy woman 
and turned away, moving slowly, like a person 
who had lost part of her life. There was 
something so touching in her manner revealed 
by the great trouble that had fallen upon her, 
so heart-rending to any heart in which feeling 
had yet a habitation, that the gipsy was 
quite overcome. 

This woman was not bad. She was ground 
down by hard fortune to the life she was now 
condemned to follow. She told fortunes 
because she had been told to tell them, and 
how to tell them, by the older women of her 
tribe, and with the object of furnishing the 
money which was necessary to keep herself 
and child. But she had the blessed gift of a 
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jorromidsn^ 

She watched Norah with her load of troobie 
mcmng towaids her cottage at Oradmrcfa, 
through eyes that were Mnddng with bUoding 
teariu Her own tronUe — that child she had 
%r\ her lap— was for the moment forgotten. 
That of the poor village girl was so much 
more keen. Her heart Med for Norah. Her 
mind was racked with the agony of the 
thought that she, by the foolish golden tale 
she had told the maiden, was answerable for 
the calamity. 

** I.assie, lassie,^ she cried in great anguish 
after the retreating form, stooping off the red 
steps and bending down upon one knee, with 
her child bundled up in her arms, '' God pity 
ye, an' lift the trouble from ye. Forgive me, 
forgive me. Til never tell a fortune agen, if 
so be as God will help me — never." 

"Ye'll not hev a chance o' tellin* one for 
three months, I reckon," said a rough voice 
just behind her. 

The gipsy turned her large brown, weeping 
eyes in the direction of the speaker, and saw 
to her dismay, though not to her surprise, the 
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red face and burly form of the Cuddington 
village constable, standing at the side of the 
caravan. She remembered now that once or 
twice while Norah was with her she had heard 
a noise like the shuffling of feet in the rear of 
the wagon. No doubt the policeman had 
been there for some time, and had overheard 
much that had been said. 

She rose calmly from her knees with the 
true courage of the gipsy. 

"Ah! policeman, hev you found me out, 
then ? " she sighed heavily. 

" Aye, an* about time too, if I know any- 
thing," replied the man gruffly. " See what 
youVe done wi' your cursed fortune tellin*. 
That pretty wench theer — the prettiest an* 
the best a-believe anywhere i' these parts — 
hev lost her wits through it ; an* her poor 
old feyther lying dead i* the house at this 
minute. The poor gel thinks herself a coun- 
tess they telled me when *em brought the 
infermation. This *11 be a three months' job 
for you, I doubt — perhaps six." 

" All the punishment the law can give me, 
policeman," said the gipsy with fortitude, 
" won't be so hard as the sight o' that poor 
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lassie yon. Tm guilty, an' I deserve the 
law. But never again by the tongue o' me 
shall a lassie ever run the risk o' that" 

She turned away for a moment from the 
constable's leering eyes, fastened up her 
bodice as quickly as she could with one 
hand, looked down the road at the diminish- 
ing form of the luckless Norah, blew her 
three kisses from the tips of her fingers, 
and turned round again with a placid face 
to the rural representative of the law. 

** Now, policeman,'' she said courageously, 
" I am ready to go with you." 

One girl went southward, the other north- 
ward ; one in the custody of a police officer, 
the other alone ; both crushed in mind through 
the irony of an idle tale. 
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I. 



THE SISTERS. 

Where the Sugby Road at Brookington 
passes westward into the parish of classic 
Arwick, and thus hides its identity, there is 
a narrow leafy lane, which runs northward 
to the tiny village of Old Verton. 

Somewhat less than a mile up this " chewer," 
as the pure-bred Old Verton rustic would call 
that lane, there stood a single cottage, with 
its eye-like windows looking southward, which 
gave it almost the character of a lodge-keeper's 
house. It saw everyone who entered the 
village and everyone who came out thereof, 
because that lane was the only direct roadway 
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to Old Vcrton, and that cottage was the first 
wtt TenA the last feft. 

It was a bea u t if ul m or nin g in caxly Joly. 

A female in a blade sidit and white bodice 
with large puff sleeves, was hanging over the 
rnstsc gate of the gaiden attached to the 
cottage. She looked yoaag, not, perhaps, 
more than twenty-two, and with a dainty little 
head covered with a nicely-arranged mass of 
fair hair, thickly and neatly curled on the 
forehead, presented a pretty rural picture 
quite in harmony with the scene in which she 
was set 

This was Zillah Thomicroft, late maid- 
servant in a tradesman's family at Brook- 
ington, now out of place. 

The hay-harvesters were at work in the 
field immediately before her. They were 
cutting the grass with a machine. Every 
time the musical clicking came to the point 
where Zillah could hear it the loudest — when 
the cutter, in fact, reached that position which 
brought the eyes of the young man in the 
teat of the machine into a direct line with 
her own — the natural merriment of her face 
visibly increased, and her bright eyes lighted 
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up with an added pleasure, possibly because 
the young man was good-looking, and had 
shown the great taste of taking notice of 
her. 

"Let me tek you to the Brookington 
Ruminated concert to-night, Zill?" he called 
out merrily over the hedge as he passed her 
on his northern course. 

" Shouldn't you like ? " responded the girl 
saucily, in a tone which betrayed a close 
acquaintance with the manners of town life 
among young men and maidens of her 
condition. " Shouldn't you like, my boy ? " 

" I should so, lassie," he replied, with a far 
more rustic air. 

"Well, well — ^you may " she hesitated 

prettily, her tongue hanging on the word 
" You may NOT. Take Tilly, Won't she do, 
Billie, boy ? " 

" Ah ! I'd tek Tilly, if she'd come, dash 
me," shouted Billie, as the horses moved on 
to the more northern part of the field, to the 
musical clicking of the machine. 

One single chamber window on the eastern 
side of the cottage looked out over the hay- 
fieid, all the rest was a blank patch of red 
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brick. The other bedrooms were northward 
and southward, back and front 

This window was small, and clean, and 
pretty, and daintily hung with a pair of 
Tilly's tatted curtains, washed as white as 
snow, and open in the middle, like those 
you see at the midget windows of a gipsy's 
road-house, and were tied at each side with 
a piece of yellow ribbon, done up in large 
'bows. 

In the opening between the curtains, there 
stood a potted geranium, whose large red 
blooms effectually obscured the view of the 
room to any impudent passer-by. The 
window opened like a door, lengthwise down 
the middle, and catched with a long, narrow 
hook. It was standing open now. 

While Zillah and Billie had been exchang- 
ing those few words, there were movements 
at that window. The curtains shivered in 
their folds; the geranium blooms nodded 
gracefully. When the hay-cutter had pro- 
gressed some distance up the field, a soft 
and extremely pleasing voice called from the 
window, 

" Zill, Zill, how can you be so flirtsome ? " 
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The girl at the gate looked gaily across 
the field at the cherry-cheeked young mower, 
now clicking southward down the eastern 
course. She heard the voice and the words 
from overhead, but she did not look up. She 
merely answered them in a pert and lively 
manner highly suggestive of the repartee of 
a Brookington dressmaker or shop-girl. 

"Oh! because Tm not an old maid, Till, 
and don't intend to be if I can help it." 

The merry haymaker came round again, 
with first a whistle, then a snatch of song, and 
then a comely smile. 

" Say, Billie, boy, will ye take me really ? " 
cried Zillah, with a very taking look at him, 
and in a provokingly jesting voice. " Or will 
ye meet me at the concert ? " 

" ril tek thee or meet thee theer, lassie, 
which ever thee like, dash me," replied 
Billie. 

"Well, do both then, you good, obliging 
laddie," cried Zillah, with a merry peal of 
laughter, which rang round the field and 
fluttered up to the ears of Matilda, whose 
cheeks were as red with burning as the 
little child's frock in her lap, in which she 
was putting a pair of new sleeves. 
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** I will that," answered the young man, 
meeting her with her own weapons, assailing 
her with her own fun. "I will that, Zill, 
every time." 

The machine rattled on again at the edge 
of the tall grass, until all that was seen of the 
young harvester was the point of his peaked 
cap, looking in the distance like the tip of a 
black rook, skimming along the crest of the 
field crop. 

" Oh ! Zill, Zill," cried the soft voice from 
above agaia ** Do come in. Ye are as bad 
as any Brookington gill-flirt" 

Zillah once more surveyed the field, and 
seeing the top of Billie's cap turning the 
north angle of the grass, and thinking that 
perhaps she had said enough for the present^ 
she skipped up the garden path, trilling like 
the merriest soul alive, and in a few minutes, 
with a roguish pair of eyes and flushed 
cheeks, bounded into Tilly's little workroom 
upstairs, a veritable madcap. 

Tilly was seated on a low chair behind the 
geranium blooms, and when Zillah entered the 
room she turned her face towards her. 

She was extremely like Zillah in cast of 
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countenance, in the rosy freshness of her face, 
the fairness of her skin, the blue of her eyes, 
the shape of her nose, and the generally 
pleasing form of her combined features. But 
her hair was slightly darker, and though it 
was parted in the middle instead of being 
cut in a fringe on the forehead, as Zillah's 
was, it was neatly crimped and brushed 
down at the sides, and suited her admirably, 
giving her face a fuller, and, some would 
think, a more enchanting appearance, than 
the more pert and less quiet beauty of 
Zillah's face. 

That she looked slightly older than Zillah, 
and was, in fact, her senior by three years, 
made but a small difference for the worse in 
an estimate of their respective comeliness. 
Zillah was certainly the liveliest and the 
pertest, and the one most calculated to 
make her way with the majority of young 
men ; but there was a quiet and staid charm 
about Tilly which would be more likely to 
win a worthy man than to intoxicate the 
.shallow-pates who might hover round Zillah, 
and, alas ! had already hovered round her. 

These two girls were sisters, the orphan 

S 
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daughters of Martin and Matilda Thorni- 
croft. 

Their father had been a small farmer of 
Old Verton, had prospered, made sufficient 
money to buy his own freehold, and to have 
a respectable account standing to his credit 
at a Brookington bank. By a peculiar irony 
of fate, however, the farmer died ere he could 
enjoy the fruits of his years of industry. 

One day, when at Arwick market, he was 
giving change for a sovereigfn, and had placed 
the coin in his mouth. A sudden attack of 
coughing caused him to draw the coin into 
his throat, and the poor gentleman was 
choked before medical assistance could be 
summoned. His wife, Matilda, was two or 
three years older than he and more infirm, 
and the shock of his death occasioned her 
own within a month after the accident, 
leaving Tilly and Zillah to live as best they 
might. 

They had now been orphans for five years. 

The cares of motherhood, as it were, had 
given Tilly that calm and staid look which 
formed so striking a contrast to the easy, 
free, and almost careless manner of Zillah. 
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She looked very quiet and sad, even with 
a shade of anger upon her face when Zillah 
entered the little box-like bedroom. Zillah 
feigned not to see it ; there are some moods 
which it is convenient not to notice at 
times. 

" What an old maid you are, Till ! " she 
said, in a merry, though slightly deprecatory 
voice. 

"I wish you were, Zill, love," quietly 
responded her sister without looking up 
from her work. 

" Well, I don't," cried Zillah, with a subdued 
peal of merriment " There are already too 
many of those i* the world for me to add 
another to them. I can't think why you 
always want to shut me up when I feel 
merry. Billie's a nice young man, an* I 
think he likes me." 

A close observer would have seen a 
momentary flush spread over Tilly's face; 
but her sister did not notice' it. She was 
looking at Billie now through the openings 
between the flowers. 

" Yes," responded Tilly, in a slightly tremu- 
lous voice, "Billie Haywood is, perhaps, as 
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you say, a nice young man, and he may like 
you. But, Zillah, love, even if he does, you 
shouldna' speak to him so lightly, like, an' 
ask him to tek ye to the Brookington 
concert I donna tiiink it's right, ye know." 

" Donna ye, sister ? " cried Zillah, imitating 
the tone of Tilly rather prettily. "Well, I 
don't see no harm in it, an' I shall go." 

"With him — to Brookington?" gasped 
Tilly. 

** Why not ? I don't see the fun of being 
buried alive. You should come too, Tilly. 
It's very near the last concert, I think, an' 
there's a lady from London going to sing." 

Tilly looked dreadfully pained. She loved 
her sister fondly, far more than sisters some- 
times do love one another. She had cherished 
her dearly, and comforted her with almost a 
woman's affection since their parents had 
died. She had made sacrifices for her, too ; 
borne her troubles for her, and was even 
now plying the needle on work which 
ought to have been performed by Zillah 
herself. 

"Me go, Zillah!" answered Tilly sadly. 
" No, / couldna. You forget." 
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She pointed to a space beneath the window 
table, and Zillah followed her movement 

Upon a little stool, sitting there as quiet as 
a mouse without even looking up, sewing a 
bit of patchwork she had in her lap, and 
surrounded by a set of broken toys, among 
which was a doll bereft of one leg, sat a 
pretty little girl child, about four years old, 
the living miniature of Zillah. 

" There 1 " cried the small needlewoman 
joyfully, lifting up a pair of blue eyes at 
that moment, and meeting the blue ones of 
Zillah. "Look, mammie. Tve med Dolly 
a new bodice, pufF sleeves an' all, ever so 
grand. Aunty Till says Tm a good little 
stitcher; Look, mammie ! " 

The child held out her work to her mother 
with the glowing pride of a child who thinks 
she has done a fine thing. Zillah took the 
little puckered piece of work, feigned to 
examine it, and gave it back to the child. 

" Lovely, dear, lovely," she said, with a wan 
smile. " You must put some frilling on the 
neck now." 

" Yes, mammie. Aunty Till's goin' to give 
me some lace," warbled the child. 
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Zillah looked at the child long and tenderly. 
This was her trouble. This, was what the 
lightness of her conduct had brought her to. 
It was this that had made Tilly so quiet and 
staid, and had set even the mark of sorrow 
upon her brow. The trouble, indeed, was 
hers. Zillah left it all to her. Such shame 
as might be likely to be felt through an 
indiscretion of that kind, had not seemed 
to have touched Zillah. She was just as 
free, just as merry, and perhaps — alas! that 
truth compels it to be said — perhaps a trifle 
prettier than before. 

To-day she was in no penitent mood. 
Even the prettiness and pathos of the scene 
had no impression upon her. She was apt 
to think that Tilly was too hard with her, 
and yet Tilly was gentleness itself to her, 
and loved and tended for her child far 
more than she herself did. She was so 
sorry for her sister's fall. 

^ I shall never know the last of my fault, I 
know that. Till,** said Zillah somewhat rebel- 
liously, after a pause. 

" Oh ! Zill, Zill, an' I've always pitied you, 
and borne your misfortunes as if they had 
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been my own, an' love little Zillah as much 
as I love thee." 

" Well, you always want me to be dull and 
mopesing, an* to see no life anyhow." 

" I thought you had seen enough * life ' by 
now, dear," answered Tilly, very calmly. 
"Still, if you are determined to go to the 
concert, / cannot prevent yoa You hev 
long since gone your own way, an' wouldna' 
listen to me in anything. I shall be very 
sorry if you begin to be frivolous and 
gaddin' agen, an' I donna know what the 
neighbours 'ull say." 

Zillah laughed contemptuously, and looked 
out through the window into the hayfield, 
where Billie, the mower, was cutting up 
the northern course, and whistling in tune 
with the clicking of the machine. 

" The neighbours ? " she said pertly. " Oh ! 
I don't mind what they say. They may say 
what they like, an' I don't care one single 
atom as big as a seed o' quaker-grass what 
they say. Let them mind their own business, 
an' I'll mind mine. I shall go to Brooking- 
ton if I like, anyhow, an' I shall, so there." 

Zillah looked prettier than ever when she 
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was angry. Her sister and her child looked 
at her in astonishment. One little outburst 
of temper had the power of making such a 
change in her. 

" An*, an', if I go," she continued cruelly, 
with the air of one who knew she had the 
ability to wound and did not hesitate to use 
it, ** if I go, it may happen as I'll never come 
back to Old Verton again. Tm gettin' tired 
o' being telled what I must do, an' what I 
mustna' do ; who I can speak to, and who I 
canna. An' I don't believe ye love me at all, 
Till, else you wouldna' be so nasty to me, 
I shall go to the concert to-night, my gel, 
whether I ever come back or not, and so 
there's an end on't" 

When Zillah, puffed with pride and with a 
knowledge that her masterfulness had won 
the victory over the sweet and motherly 
thought and amiability of her sister, had 
done speaking, she descended the stairs and 
left Tilly and little Zillah alone. 

Neither of them spoke. The child looked 
tenderly up to her aunt with a little wise 
glance and then dropped her eyes again, and 
went on with her doll's bodice. The room 
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and the entire scene outside was so still 
that the voice of Zillah singing from beneath 
them, 

" If you could see them all, 
Many a heart is breaking. 
After the baU," 

sounded almost as if it were in the room. 
The peculiar sweetness of the line, 

" Many — a. — ^heart — ^is — ^breaking," 

as sung by the bird-like throat of Zillah, who, 
until her falling away, had been one of the 
choristers in the parish church, had such ah 
effect upon Tilly in the silence of the scene, 
that a great lump came in her throat, and the 
sob followed which she had vainly tried to 
repress. 

Little Zillah let her doll's bodice fall to the 
floor, ran to her aunt, scrambled upon her lap, 
and threw her rosy plump little arms round 
her neck. 

"Aunty Till, Aunty Till," she pleaded, 
kissing her. " Donna cry. Mammie's very 
sorry she said naughty things to mek you 
cry. I know her is. I know her is." 
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Tilly sobbed more then, but in a less 
agonised key. It was so pretty to have 
the small child as a comforter, when to 
the tune of anguish in her sister's heart 
Zillah only answered with a snatch of song 
familiar in the mouth of every street boy in 
Brookington. 



II. 



THE CHARM. 



About nine o'clock that evening the scene 
from Tilly's cottage in the Old Verton lane 
was one to charm the eye and calm the 
spirit ; but Zillah was not there to see 
it. 

When the day began to* die, and the red- 
gold sun came over the cottage from the east, 
moving with a quiet and majestic dignity on 
the way to his western couch, Zillah had 
decked her pretty self in holiday attire with 
all those dainty little tricks of Art so well 
known to "the fair," and which by them 
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are thought — often erroneously — to add to and 
heighten their charms. 

She seemed bent on having her own way, 
and Tilly did not say her nay. Zillah, in 
fact, was so far consumed by a burning and 
wayward spirit, that she scarcely opened her 
lips to her sister since she had spoken to 
her in the morning. If she had not been 
angry with her, she was now too much 
occupied in preparing for her outing to 
waste any time in what, to her, would have 
been but unprofitable conversation. Besides, 
she was wondering whether Billie would meet 
her. 

It was now nine o'clock and the dusk was 
coming down like a veil 

Tilly was standing at the gate looking 
down the darkening lane, and little Zillah 
was taking her last run before going to 
bed. 

Everything was beautifully calm and sweet 
The chimes of All Saints at Edmonscote, 
slightly south-west of her cottage, pealing 
the hour, was borne to her ear with a 
more melodious sound than she ever remem- 
bered to have heard. From the fields and 
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meadows, east, west, and south of her, the 
pleasant lowing of the cows came up at 
intervals; and an occasional scream from 
the peacocks at the Cliffe House Farm 
behind her, added variety and picturesque- 
ness to the scene and the sounds. 

But sweetest of all to the gentle woman 
at the gate, whose maternal instincts were 
far richer and dearer than those possessed 
by the child's own mother, were the musical 
prattlings of the little Zillah as she frolicked 
about the lane. These went to Tilly's heart 
and filled it with joy. The child's smile 
was sunshine, her voice and song golden 
to the fair foster-mother, and she looked, 
to Tilly's eyes, prettier than ever in the 
little red frock she had that morning made 
for her, and which she was now wearing with 
the dignity of a little queen. 

She ran skipping down the lane to the 
child, and caught her up in her arms. 

"Come, Zillah, come, Zillah," she cooed, 
in fluty tones, as she buried her face in 
the red folds of Zillah's frock, and kissed 
the child till she shrieked again with 
laughter. " Zillah mun go to Bedfordshire 
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now, to a place called * Lie-down-here/ All 
HI gels have to goo theer this time o' 
night." 

"Let me stop till mammie comes, Aunty 
Till ; there's a lovey aunty ! " cried the little 
maid coaxingly, in that winning manner 
of which some children have so rich a 
command. " An' then I'll mek you a nice 
big bodice wi' pufT sleeves, same as I 
med my Dolly. Do, Aunty Till." 

The child pleaded so prettily that Tilly 
had no heart to refuse. 

"Well, you mun come i' the housen now, 
Zillah," she warbled in her ear. ''Mammie 
may 'appen to be late; an' we canna wait 
for she i' the lane all the time, ye know, 
it'll be too dark. Come, love-bird, an' ye 
shall sing to me whibt I sew." 

They went into the house, and the scene 
lost one of its sweetest charms then. 

The landscape grew darker. 

A toneless sky of deep blue, without a 
speck of cloud all over its face, dropped slower 
and slower, as it were, to the tops of the trees, 
till their dark branches and the hue of the sky 
seemed merged into one expanse of space, 
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without form and without radiance. The 
white cattle in the fields, west of Tilly's 
cottage, became small and insignificant objects 
on the grass which the eye could scarcely 
decipher. Every sound ceased. A dead 
silence clothed the land, broken only now and 
then by the rush of the brilliantly-lighted 
train and the shrill shriek of its whistle, as 
it passed along the line to Castleworth, which 
cut this picture of rural beauty in two — one 
field's width from the cottage of Tilly. 

Lights sprang up in the windows of the 
scattered homesteads, and one appeared in 
the little workroom which looked over the 
eastern hayfield ; the room in which Tilly 
had sat and seen Zillah's behavings with the 
young harvester in the morning of the day. 

The window was hooked open in the second 
hole of the hook — about two inches wide. 

It had been a very hot day ; the heat in the 
room was somewhat oppressive; and there 
was no breeze to speak of. Through the 
open chink the little twinkling of a striking 
clock told the hour of ten ; and every now 
and then the silvery chirping of little Zillah's 
voice made known the fact that the wee maid 
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was not yet in bed. Everj^hing else was 
silence; there was not a note, for a space, 
even from the wood-pigeons that had their 
nest in the tall elms fringing the lane. 

Somewhere about half-past ten the crunch- 
ing of gravel under a light foot was heard in 
the last Cliffe field from Brookington, leading 
to the village of Old Verton, and but a stone's 
throw from Tilly's cottage. 

The set of fields, of which this was nearest 
to the homestead, cut a slanting line from the 
eastern side of the Sugby Road to the ancient 
Cliffe House on the Ribbonbridge Road in 
the west, with the Old Verton lane dividing 
them in a northerly direction. A railway line 
from Brookington to Castleworth ran parallel 
with the Old Verton lane — one field's length 
apart ; and in the last field the pathway cut 
through the embankment of the line — forming 
a miniature tunnel with a clap-gate at each 
end — beneath which a person might stand, 
even in daylight, and be concealed from the 
view of anyone in the lane. 

The crunching of the gravel occurred under 
this tunnel, and the sound of the clap-gate, 
opened and shut carefully, caught the ear of 
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Tilly in the workroom and made her heart 
leap with joy, for she felt it was Zillah 
returning. She listened attentively for voices, 
but she heard none: Zillah was alone then ? 
It may have been nothing more than a 
natural trait, yet it is nevertheless a peculiar 
fact that when Tilly heard no voices the 
sadness of her face completely vanished and 
a soft bright smile usurped its place. 

A third clap-gate, leading out into the lane 
now made a subdued creak almost like the 
squeaking of a fiddle-string, and Zillah — for 
it was she — crept out quietly into the lane. 

She came on like a shadow moving in 
darker shadow. 

From the tunnel in the field she had seen 
the light burning in Tilly's workroom, and 
had also fancied she heard the cooing voice of 
her child. These signs of the movements of 
those whom she ought to have loved the 
best on earth might have been regarded as 
effective in putting mercury into her feet. 
But they were not. She appeared to move 
only at a snail's pace, and like one who was 
carrying in her heart so bitter a disappoint- 
ment that it operated upon her physical 
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powers and made then inactive. She moved 
so very slowly up the lane towards the 
homestead that she seemed to grow into and 
become a part of the hedgerow — along which 
she was creeping like a feeble and foldless 
sheep. 

Some charm which she had hoped to 
possess had evidently proved of a very 
fleeting nature. 

The light from Tilly's workroom threw a 
ray upon the ground which looked like a 
piece of lighter soil laid right across the 
lane. Zillah walked softly upon the grass 
bordering of the ditch until she came to this 
ray, and there she stood — still as stone looking 
up at the window. 

She did not stir ; she scarcely breathed ; 
she fancied that even if she sighed the deep 
sigh that was in her, the occupants of the 
room would hear it Yet she longed to be in 
that room with her arms round her sister 
and her child who were now, in that moment 
of darkness, loneliness, and solitude, a greater 
charm — a more real and a goodly — than the 
charm of the Brookington concert lights and 
the voice of the London songstress; more 

T 
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charming even than the chirping of Billie'a 
tongue. 

" Now, Zillah, darling," she heard the gentle 
voice of her sister saying to the child " Kneel 
down by aunty's knees an' aing your little 
verse. Mammie canna be very lor>g now 
afore she's here. I heard her clap the lane 
gate." 

A moment of silence ensued, and then die 
silvery voice of the little maid — so much like 
a little angel as she then was in her snow- 
white night-gown and her flaxen hair hanging 
down over it — came softly through the open 
window-chink singing a pretty hymn-verse 
she had learnt at the Sunday school. 

" Lord— keep— us— Bafe — this— night 
Secure — from — all — our — fears ; 
May — angels — guard — us — while —we — sleep. 
Till — morning — light — appe ars . 



The touching simplicity of the words and 
the exquisite sweetness of the child's voice, 
went to the heart of the lonely young mother 
in the road. She was not really bad ; she 
was wilful, wayward, and vain — nothing 
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worse. A great sob escaped from her throat 
— a sob of deep and penitent anguish ; of 
honest love breaking through the trammels 
of weakness and vanity. 

Tilly heard the sob ; her wakeful ear was 
alert to every sound. 

In a moment her feet were pattering 
downstairs, in another moment she was by 
her sister's side in the dark road ; her arm 
round her waist — her lips meeting hers in a 
long forgiving kiss. 

"Fm so sorry — so sorry," sobbed Zillah, 
" I've been all alone. Billie didna come. 
I'm so miserable. Till — so miserable." 

" Come inter the housen then, Zill, darlin', 
an' be miserable no longer. Little Zill 
wanted to stop up till you come home ; an* 
her's waitin' for ye now. Come, lassie." 

If ever there was an angel come down 
from Heaven to bring comfort to an erring 
mortal, Tilly seemed to be one at that 
moment — in that dark lane, under those 
dark circumstances — to the over-charged 
spirits of Zillah. She clung to her and they 
both went to the house together, with their 
arms twined round each other's waist, as 
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they used to be locked to one another in 
the golden days of girlhood — when each 
was a happy homespun lass unvexed by the 
glamour of the town. 
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THE END. 
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Croum 81V9 Art Lincft^ Gilt Tbfi, 

The Inn by the Shore. By Florence Warden, 
Author of «* Pretty Miss Smith," "A Prince of 
Darkness," "A House on the Marsh," "A Perfect 
Fool," etc. 4th Edition. 

The Academy sajs : — " Miss Florence Warden is nniivaUed in a certain 
department of fiction. 'The Inn by the Shore ' exhibits her at her best. 
It tt fhll of marvellous mysteiy ; and to the credit of the author, it must be 
confessed that the due to the mysteiy is exceedingly difficult to find in 
advance." 

The Daify News says : — "A story of mystery and crlmei firom the pen of 
Miss Florence Warden. Who perpetrates the robberies in the solitary imi 
bv Uie shore? Whose is the soft little hand that in the dead of night 
tnUally extracts firom under the visitor's pillow the watdi and purse he has 
hidden there? On a wintry evening, at the fireside, one might do worse 
than spend an hour in seeking to puezle it out The story provides sensa- 
tions uiat will satisfy those who care for an uncritical shudder." 

The New Age says : — *' We can heartily recommend as a certain remedy 
lor enmd, and as a companion in moments when you may have a vacant or 
a pennve mood, without anvthing to rejoice either the outward or inward 
eye, Idiss Florence Warden's new and interesting stoiv. It is a capital 
tale in every respect. From the first page to the last, the stoxy is brightly 
and erisply written." 
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Fmnch says : — " A dearly-told and alluringly-exdting story. 

The Literary World says :— ** ' The Inn by the Shore ' is full of sensa- 
tkxial reading, and, can expect to find a large measure of iiEivour with 
those who favour stories of cxime and its unfolding." 

The Dundee Advertiser says: — "Readen acquainted with Florence 
Warden's ' House on the Marsh ' will not require to be pressed to take up 
her new noveL It is fully as romantic and entertaining as its famous pre- 
decessor. The broad efifect of the tale is extremdy successfuL** 

The Belfast Evening Telegraph says :— " The title of this work at onoe 
induces the reader to jump at condusions, and those who take it up in the 
hope of tragedy and mysteries uimivelled will not be disappointed. The 
unveQing of the mysteries is skilful ; the whole story is well-concdved and 
aoccessfully executed." 

The Skegleld Daily Telegraph says:— << How Miss Warden sUlfuUj 
weaves her pAot, and as skitfully unweaves it, until we know the truth, 
makes up a tale with dehghtful and sustained interest, whidi the reader 
wiU enjoy." 
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Cran-M 8w, jlri Lirutt, Gilt Tsf. 

Pretty Michal. By Maurus JiSkai, Author of 
"'Midst the Wild Carpathians," etc Translated 
from the First Hungarian EditioD by R. Nisbet 
Bain. (Authorised Edition.) Third Edition. 

The Daily Newt says:— "A notable addition to our fcnovledgs of cod- 
temporary foreisn Ulcrature, The story presents a moring picture of tiM 
Hungary of the middle of the sevenleentb century, a romance in which 
Etroog if not subtle cbaracleriiation, bjiiI a pathetic love story, bring 
humul interest into a reconi of savage deeds." 

Tbe Saltirdaji Raiiem says : — " Exceedingly carefully written. It ll 
part of the high act of the story that the author has kept the whole 
atmosphere free from tbe complexity, the subtle motives of a later and 
more sophistiEated age. Altogether Maurus J6kai'B novel is a book to ba 
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and Interesting, while n 
reader could give such , 
in Hungary of tbe sevei 
manners of the period wil 

•tyla that distinguishes his most successful productions." 
The Academy says ; — " A picturesque and eicitiog tale," 

The Graphic says: — A wild romance of the seventeenth-csatniT 
Hungary, in which figure public tortures and headsmen, witches, and 
other picturesque personages." 

Tbe Qiuen says : — " Its excellence depends upon the plot, and it can ba 
very strongly recommended. The translation is well done. Had it l>ean 
less well done we should still have been thankful to Mr. Bain for having 
done us the senrice of introducing us to a new world of fiction." 

The Scotsman sa^s:—" Having once begun the story tbe readei b 
compelled to finish it." 

The Literary World says;— "It is at once a spirited tale of border 
chivalry, a charming love story full of genuine poetry, and a gmphic 
picture of life in a country, and at a period both equally new to P"e'"i'< 

Tk4 ColonUs and India says: — "This extraordinary and clever 1x>ok 
tackles one of the great prolilems of the day in demonstrating the brt 
that marriages, whether made in heaven or elsewhere, must still be 
respected. The author has contrived to produce an exceptionally interest- 
ing novel. The mixture of grave and gay. of lightness and severity, ii 
excellent. He shows the hand of the master in every page." 
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Crown Svo, Cloth^ Gilt, 

'Midst the Wild Carpathians, by m aurus 

J6kai, Author of "The Green Book," "In Love 
with the Czarina," etc. Translated from the First 
Hungarian Edition by R. Nisbet Bain. (Author- 
ised Edition.) 2nd Edition. 

Blaok and White says : — " One of the best of his historical romances. 
Who can resist reading the book? We can promise that the most 
rapacious and exacting reader shall not be disappointed." 

The World says: — "Admirably written, accurate and elegant as a 
translation." 

To-Day says : — " A delightful historical romance dealing with Transyl- 
vania in the seventeenth century — altogether a charming book." 

The Gentlewoman says; — "Reads like one of Scott's novels, and is a 
glorified tale of one's youth, with passion and intrigue thrown in to make 
it acceptable in older eyes. To r^id this last translation from J6kai is to 
sip the stream of romance." 

The Saturday Review says: — "Will enthral all English lovers of 
romance, and gratify the natural curiosity now general concerning the 
work of the Hungarian novelist." 

Truth says: — "A thrilling Transylvanian historical novel. Maurus 
J6kai's extraordinary dramatic and descriptive powers have full play." 

The Daily Chronicle says:— "This novel is like a series of pictures in 
tapestry ; everything is conventionalised, but it is very interesting tapestry, 
very original and varied, above all very gorgeous. 

" Dr. J6kai's colours are the uncompromising colours of the East, laid 
on in the fearless old fashion, but there is something refreshing in their 
splendour. To all persons pining for a change of air his book may be 
recommended. It whisks one away from London, and fax also from the 
modem spirit, from realism, from the ' decadence.' Hungarians regard 
it as the best of J6kai's historical romances." 

The Sun says : — " It has power to engage and to thrill. Good historical 
novels are always welcome. The descriptive pieces are very fine. J6kai's 
work has been described as a series of brilliant dramatic episodes, strung 
together with slender threads of love and political intrigue. It is powerful, 
it is vigorous, and what is more than all, it is fresh." 

The Bookseller says: — "Not one of J6kai's romances has achieved 
greater popularity than this. It is a true picture of Transylvania, the 
Forest Land, the almost primeval jungle, 'where even the wild beast 
loses its way.' 
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Crown Sva, CUik Elci;ant^ 6/-. 

The Captive of Pekin ; or. a Swallow's WiNa 
By Charles Hannan, F.R.G.S., Author of "Chin- 
Chin-wa," etc., and of the Dramas, ''A House of 
Lies," "Honour Among Thieves," **The Opium 
Eater," "The Setting of the Sun," "The Lily of the 
Field," " Sweet Olivia," etc., and part Author with 
Wilson Barrett in "Our Pleasant Sins," With 25 
Graphic Illustrations, by A. J. B. Salmon. 

The ManchesUr Guardian says : — " A sensational stoiy of more than 
ordinary power." 

Public Opinion says : — *' The book abounds in strong situations, thrilling 
episodes, and vivid pictures of Chinese life. The local colouring is veiy 
good. A story full of interest from beginning to end." 

The Manchester Examiner says : — " We may congratulate Mr. Hajuuui 
on the production of one of the most realistic stories of the day.*' 

The Sheffield Telegraph says : — " A remarkable story, unique in plot and 
construction, and intenlsely exciting from cover to cover : well named and 
well written." 

The Morning Post says : — " The narrative is one of strong diamaiio 
realism. Chin-chin-wa, the most striking figure of this powerfully written 
and absorbing story." 

The Liverpool Daily Post says : — " From beginning to end interesting 
and enjoyable." 

The Reformer says : — '* It is seldom that the practised novel reader haa 
such a treat as this deeply interesting tale affords. The realism attempted 
is successfully attained in character, in situation, and in diction, tillooa 
is carried away by the sheer power of the writer." 

The Times says:— "Told with great vividness. The reader's interest 
does not flag from beginning to end." 

The Literary World says.— "The details are given with a terrible 
minuteness and reality that holds the reader breathless." 

The Daily News says : — " The plan of the story is good, the movement 
well sustained, and the whole likely to captivate." 

The Court journal says :— " This is a truly remarkable narrative. It 
strikes the reader at once as a clever conception, and tfaoron^iiT 
well told." ^^ 

The Athenaum says:— "A story of strong and sustained interest, well 
repaying perusal." 
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Crcwn Sw, ffdndsome Clothe Gilt^ 3;. 6(/. 

Dust in the Balance. 

By George Knight. With Title Page and Cover 
designed by Laurence Houseman. 2nd Edition. 

The Scotsman says : — '' The style is smooth and succinct ; 
the sentiment human and genuine; and altogether this is in its 
kind one of the best sets of short sketches that have recently been 
published." 

The Star says : — " Mr. Knight has published a varied series of 
stories, each of which is marked by strong individuality and great 
charm." 

The Sun says : — ** Mr. George Knight, the author of * Dust in the 
Balance,' has a facile pen, and, at his best, both a pretty fancy and 
pleasant resources in the way of gracefulness. He has given us a 
goodly selection of readable and variously-flavoured sketches, 
a lig^t, but varied range of stories and impressions." 

The Glasgow Herald says : — " There are nineteen sketches of 
very different kinds most studiously and delicately written ; some 
of them are faintly humorous, all of them arc poetical. ' Dust in 
the Balance ' is well written, and will repay perusal. " 

The Eastern Daily Press says: — "All are characterised by 
originality of conception and delicacy of treatment, whilst many 
may be fairly described as parables which deal with modem lire 
and human interests. We venture to predict that the book will be 
read with pleasure by all who enjoy fresh and imaginative work." 

The Dundee Advertiser says : — ** *Dust in the Balance' is the 
work of a man of evident literary power. Success in art of this 
kind is not g|iven to every one. He has a gift that is far from 
common of bringing together the prose and the poetry of life." 

The Aberdeen Free Press says : — " It contains a series of 
delightful sketches that cannot fail to win many admirers. The 
volume is one that will be greatly prized, and similar work from 
the same pen will be heartily welcomed." 

The Western Morning News says :— "The reader will soon find 
that Mr. Knight is a literary artist of great power. Humour, 
pathos, and the romantic spirit abound in these beautiful short 



stories." 



The Western Daily Press says : — " * Dust in the Balance ' com- 
prises nineteen separate sketches^ each of which is, in its way, 
exquisite both in conception and literary finish." 

The North British Daily Mail^xp; — " The twenty or so short 
tales it contains exhibit all phases of human emotion, narrated in a 
manner at once graceful and entertaining." 
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';; '• AUr'ltfn htily Fr-i<: I've*.'. =,'"-.y«5: — " Fr»-=h in conception, and very 
:> /., y v.r, •■••:.. h:.'! ',',:. ?-i.:. j.-.-ii-, -..-.»: -ss of excejAior.al power." 

T;.". O/av'w AatVy I'cc^rd says: — " Miss Dickens's women are sensible 
r..;itt' r of f.v t p':',;,.-. ar.'l their v.ays are not so devious and unpredictable 
a', th'. ,': (A t;.»; v.o;;.«:;i of riale nov(;!i;,ts are wont to be. Nor is there, it 
f.ijo-.M \,". '. -.'I, ;ir:y «. :' jii'.ion or r-i.-irr.fc::e.ss aly)ut the types pictured for us 
\.'/ Mr.', Ii.'k«:r.;. Tr.oy are di..tiRct and perfectly realisable types, and 
th'-y ;«'» ir. tl.** r irounv tanoos in which it pleases Miss Dickens to place 
li. '•:!», jr.t a', v/f! '.hould have expected of them. All are sympathetically 
t'u ' n'/'-'l in a <.ri'.p, restrained .style, that is immeasurably superior to 
ijs'»'.» fA t!,»: v.nt::i;i turned out by the women novelists." 

'I \u' lirAfaut //<•?.-•, Letter says:— "All she has written in this volume is 
fpiii'j (■.\\u\\>h\ (A '.urvivin^f tlirj mo5;t penetrating and criticcal analysis. 
}|«r VMiioii-; dr;iniatic skctche;; are full of int(;nsity and realism. The 
fitlra'.li'.'iw :.'. of h»;r coinjKK-.itioTis lies in the naturalness of her style. 
II-^i <!•■".» tip! ivf! mnlli-r is wilhout a suspicion of labour, and in the 
in:iii,i«'i'in«iil of licr di.'.l<);{uci; r.h'5 r>nK;^oKts an experience tiiat excites a 
!»• il I «iM(i.l«tii !• in 111*; leader. Tlu.'se brilliant brevities may be read with 
l)MJi'-lil ;uul (h'liKlit." 

Tlw lhu>K\eUi'r :'.:iv".: "The sketches throuRhout show decided ability, 
nnd It I-; c Ir.ir llml Mi:-; Dickens has inherited at least some share of her 
fMtMdir, I'.r.uuli.illh'i':; power of graphic and vivid imagination." 

Till' Sh-t'h'l.i nnii Uothcihnm Independent says:— There is a healthy 
•jMi it in .ill ilii» i.ih-; ; a dramalir situation is in each case clearly sketched ; 
ilif» I li.u.»« In ili.iwiti;'. i:; f'lnn and distinct, and the story flows easily and 
ii.ilMi.iIlv. A \i»hnnc iliat wo can roconinicnd without resen'e." 

Thr /*.';im'.v Advetti'ier says: " Distinctly original, clever, and attrac- 
l!V Mt-. Pi. Ucns h.\.; um ^l«Mvd the art of storj'-tclling; she is at all 
linicj n.»tui.il, dncit. and rnlcil.iir.i'v;." 
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^'OBEENBAOE'' SERIES OF POPULAR 

NOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
In croivn Szfo, cloth^ 3J. 6^. each. 



The Wesitm Mercury says :— " Success evidently attends the departure recently taken 
by that weIl*known firm of London publishers, Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, who deserve the 
thanks of the literary world for their efforts to reproduce in cheap, yet acceptable, editions, 
the works of favourite authors. Prominent among the books so treated are the novels oi 
Miss Helen Mathers, which are being issued in the ' Greenback' series.** 



By HELEN MATHERS. 

Cherry Ripe I 
Story of a Sin 
Eyre's Acquittal 
My Lady Green Sleeves 
Jock 0*Hazelgreen 
Found Out I 
Murder or Man- 
slaughter ? 
The Lovely Malincourt 

By CURTIS YORKE. 

That LitUe Girl 
Dudley 
Hush I 
Once I 

A Romance of Modem 
London [teau 

The Brown Portman- 
His Heart to Win 
Darren Chevasney 
Between the Silences I 
A Record of Discords 
The Medlicotts 
The Wild Ruthvens 



By MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 

Bonnie Kate 
Louis Draycott 
Geoffrey Stirling 
The Peyton Romance 
Madelon Lemoine 
A Garrison Romance 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
A New Othello I 

By SCOTT GRAHAM. 

The Golden Milestone 
A Bolt from the Blue 

By T. W, SPEIGHT. 

The Heart of a Mystery 
In the Dead of Night 

By MRS. H. MARTIN. 
Lindsay's Girl 

By E. M, DA VY. 

A Prince of Como 
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GREENBACK" SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS 

—CONTINUED. 

In cr<Kvn Zio^ cloSh^ 31. 6(/. tack. 



By ESME STL'ART, 

Harum Sea rum 

By AGXES MARCHBASK. 

Ruth Farmer 

By y . .9. FLETCHER , 

Old Lattimer's Legacy 

By MAJOR N ORRIS PAUL. 
Eveline Wellwood 

By 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 

The Maid of London 
Bridge 

By MRS. A, PHILLIPS. 

Man Proposes 



By MARGARET MOULE. 
The Thirteenth Brydain 

By MRS. E. HEIVMAI/. 

The Last of the Haddons 

By EASTWOOD KIDSON. 

Allanson's Little Woman 

By ELEANOR HOLMES. 

Through Another Man's 
Eyes 

By UNDA GARDINER. 
Mrs. Wylde 

By MRS. BAGOT HARTE. 

Wrongly Condemned 



By FERGUS HUME. 

The Lone Inn [Court 
The Mystery of Landy 
The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab 
The Expedition of 
Captain Flick 

By LE VOLEUR . 

By Ord er of the Brother- 
hood I 

By JOHN SA UNDERS. 
A Noble Wife 



By E. BOYD BAYLY. 

Jonathan Merle 
Alfi^eda Holme [ture 
Zachary Brough's Yen- 
Forestwyk 

By EVELYN 
E VERE TT GREEN. 

St. Wynfrith and its 
Inmates 

By MRS. HA YCRAFT. 

Gildas Haven 

By HUDE MYDDLETON. 

Phcebe Deacon 
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Crown Svfl, Clothy 3J. 6rf. 

The Lovely Malincourt. 

By Helen Mathers, 6th Thousand. 

The Scotsman says : — " The novel deals with the cream or froth 
of fashionable life ; it has plenty of light and bright colouring, and 
yet does not lack an undertone of earnestness, and is healthy and 
amusing." 

The Morning Leader says : — ** * The Lovely Malincourt ' is one 
of those dazzling phenomena that all men are startled by, and 

* The Lovely Malincourt*s * hero is one of those men that at least 
two women love at the same time." 

The Dufidie Advettiser says \ — " To novel readers Helen Mathers 
is a name of happy memory, recalling as it does that fascinating story, 

* Comin* Thro the Rye.' The latest story from the same gifted 
pen is entitled * The Lovely Malincourt,' and deals with fashionable 
life in London." 

The Liberal says: — "The novels of Miss Helen Mathers are 
always delightful. Few authoresses of the present day excel her 
in the happy combination of a good plot, clearly drawn characters, 
a bright and oftentimes brilliant style, and a wit that is as genuine 
as it is un tinged by vulgarity." 

The Hull News says : — ** The works of Miss Helen Mathers are 
like good wine and need no bush ; nor is her latest story, * The 
Lovely Malincourt ' any exception to her previous novels." 

The Western Daily Press says : — ** Any book by the talented 
author of * Comin' Thro' the Rye,' is sure to attract many readers. 
There is always a certain freshness about her pages that makes 
them delightful. There is nothing but pleasant reading in the 
book, which is sure to find a host of admirers." 

The Whitehall Review says :— " Everyone knows what to expect 
when they take up a novel by the author of * Comin' Thro' the 
Rye.' Such cardinal virtues as refinement, delicacy and purity of 
tone, are hers particularly, and the most captious critic can find no 
weak spot in her literary armour. * The Lovely Malincourt * is a 
distinctly readable book." 

The luidys Pictorial ?,diys : — ** A new story from the bright and 
sympathetic pen of Helen Mathers is as refreshing and as welcome 
as rain in summer, and it was with real regret that I read the last 
page and put aside the volume." 

The Realm says: — ***The I^ovely Malincourt' is a charming 
story, told as only Miss Helen Mathers could tell it. One cannot 
read the book without falling in love with Leslie— and surely the 
book is a success when one falls in love with the heroine." 
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The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore. 

A Farcical Novel. By Hal Godfrey. Sixth Edition. 

The Daily Telegraph —"May be said to out-Aastey Anstcy . , as 
miithfui as may bo." 

The Star — " Excruciatingly fiinny. • . • It is the funniest noveC 
that has appeared for many months." 

The Morning^*' So remarkable as a first effort in fiction that it may 
be assumed the writer's skill has been acquired in journalism. • • • 
Excruciatingly comical." 

The Daily Chronicle — " Mr. Godfrey malces very good play with the 
farcical situation. Wo will go so far as to say that he makes the best of 
it. . . . The proceedings Ijefore the London police magistrate are in 
tlie best spirit of farce. Here and there ... a deeper note is 
touched." 

Weekly Irish Times — '• Since the sensation made by * Vice Versa* . . 
• no worthy successor to that amusing book has been given to the public 
until this. . . . Depicted with a terseness and piquancy worthy of 
Mark Twain." 

Aberdeen Free Press — " One genuine hearty laugh from cover to cover, 
and its fun is so delightfully pure and amusing as to cure even the most 
inveterate dyspeptic." 

Black and White — " Is the clever expansion of a clever idea. Well 
written, drawn to the life, and full of fun, 'The Rejuvenation of Miss 
Semaphore ' is not a book to be missed." 

Western Morning News— "No more delightfully fresh and original 
book has appeared since ' Vice Versa.* It is one that a child can enjoy 
to the full, and a grown person equally so." 

Tlte Scotsman — " Plenty of fun in the book. Comically constructed.** 

TTie Daily Mail—''A lightsome laughable farce. . . . Some 

delightfully grotesque situations.'* 

R^nolds' Newspaper — " It is seldom one has the good fortune to come 
across a book so genuinely fresh and amusing.*' 

Glasgow Record — " One of the brightest, humorous novels issued for 

some time." 
The Newsagent^'' It is quite worthy of Mr. Anstey at his best.** 
Pall Mall Gazette—'' An exceedingly funny book. The whole story is 

excellently told. Should be read by everyone who enjoys a hearty laugh, 

and can be specially recommended as an entertaining companion for a 

long railway journey." 

The Illustrated London News—" The whole story is fiJl of fim. The 
boarding-house in Beaconsfield Gardens, with its terrible tenants, is 
capital. The most elderly reader will feel young again while laughing 
over it." 
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The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. By Fergus 

Hume, Author of "The Mystery of Landy Court," 
" The Lone Inn : a Mystery," " The Expedition of 
Captain Flick." Revised Edition. 400th Thousand. 

The Court Journal says : — " The story is undisputably clever and fasci- 
nating. Mr. Fergus Hume's preface, in which he gives certain details of 
himself, his career, his popular story, and his alleged profits, is by no 
means the least interesting section of this new edition." 

The WhitehaU Review says : — " The book holds it own with any of its 
kind which have yet seen the light." 

The Morning Advertiser says: — "The plot is well worked out, and the 
glimpses of antipodean society are laid before the reader in a pleasing 
and unconventional style." 

LloytPs Weekly says : — " A truly startling and realistic story of Melbourne 
social life. The author is daring in some of his situations, but he interests, 
and the interest enhances." 

The North British Advertiser says : — " One of the most successful books 
of the age. In the new edition there appears a preface by the author, in 
which some interesting details are given concerning the novel. We may 
add that ' The Mystery of a Hansom Cab ' can be read a second time, 
which is more than can be said of most of the novels now published ; and, 
in any case, this preface will arouse fresh interest in the story, and causa 
many to read it who might otherwise refrain from doing so." 

The Cify Press says : — " Cleverly written. The plot is well constructed, 
the characters boldly drawn .... likely to read the book with 
avidity, and to pronounce it when they have reached the last chapter, one 
of the most stirring and exciting stories that has ever been evolved out of 
the brain of man." 

The Wukly Despatch says :— " The plot is the strength of the story. 
His work is laborious and conscientious. His detectives are capitally 
drawn." 

The Southwark Standard says :— " A sensational, startling, and realistic 
study of social life in Melbourne. There is an attraction in the first few 
chapters that increases until the end is reached. The incidents are weU 
portrayed, and the characters are the embodiment of every-day life." 

The " Idler," Sporting Life says :— " The plot is of an engrossing 
character, and the details are admirably worked out in a simple, natural 
way," 
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By Order of the Brotherhood, a fiuiq 

Russian Intiiguc. By M. Le Volbuk. 6UiTbtM»a 



r** speaker Bays ;— " ' By Oriel of tlio Brothcihcoit ■ u retUv a T 

(Uons rtory of myslery. adienlun, and lotrigue W« li_ 

Mtnolvei al one moment in a secret scroagbDid of the Nihilists, and UtB 
BHIl in Ihe palace of ths Ciar ; but wherever we may bs, tl 
inMnW «[ tlia Etoiy ia oat allowed to Bug. and lociilenl a piled U 
lluMent In luiuiiuit protusioii." 

Tha Mcming Ltader says: — "Anotherwonder story otRuMiBiiNUtiliM 
Intitguo. There are startlliig commismoiiSi luid daj-k. imfatb '' 
myiiMriM In this new author's work to sopply eadten — ' ~•^-■ 
111* loi><I*st railway journey that con be ti^eo in the . „ 

Tbe Uylo accords with the breathless oatare of the QarralJx-e, and llMOMt^ 
nict bolweeQ the iawyei-lifce Bpiril o( Ihe oarrator and his eitiaoRflUQ^a 
UlHsre Dot the least eDlertaioiog eletnent in a clever r< 

Tlu Star saysi:— "M. Le Voleur luu handled a tliScult Mid eomp3^ i 
•KlDil subject with oo little skill." " 

Tlia NbtIH Brilish Daily MaS says:— " We can safelf say that H 
"■" " ■ le tokos it up will not lay it down without Unishlng it." 

IjWfii'miHsZ'nilyl.mJw says:—" Here we have the fbundatloos ^ 

leellent plot, and the author must be allowed to have raade Um m ' 

, Uis sloty haa more literary quality aud artistic character tluu in 

' ' ts olasa- It is a cleverly-constructed and readable uovol*" 

The lVJi(mii«iw RroieBi says ;—" Will not disappoiot them 
dcvuulcta of Nihilistic and similar romaoce, either in Ihe quaotUj g 

HUalily of exciting episodes: and the wraighubrward, or ^ 

bardlbood of the uatiative rides so boldly ocer all obstacles 0I 
possribillty, that we ore quite prepared to cocgiatulBte the kindly *( 
nnd his frienil, Ihe amateur detective, on the miraculous good fi 
which eonsistently attends them in their mission." 

The Lltarary World sa,ya: — "When we mention that thesearcbjw 

two find it naceasary to proceed to Russia, and that ihe E 

referred to in the title of the story is a secret society of NihiUstSi it 11, 
d that exelticg iccideats are to be looked Ibr. LAvetlofu 
tbriUiae will Gnd the story entertaining." 

^ The A dmirall]/ and Honi Guards Gaittli says : — " The stoty. 

^"laioOBl crudencss, is told with coasidorable vigour, the ' 
Eftwyer Clarke being drawn with skil), while Bruce, we 
'■ ■ ■" linct individuality, not of the Sherlock Holmea t 
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